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“Where is the 
money coming 
from?” is the ques- 
tion which officials of many small tele- 
phone companies in the Middle West have 
been asking themselves for the past few 
weeks, since the severe sleet storms of 
December wrought havoc with their pole 
line plants. 

The recent storms of sleet and high 
winds, causing millions of dollars of dam- 
age to telephone lines, principally in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Michigan 
and Nebraska, again bring to the fore- 
front the all-important problem of pro- 
tection against this hazard in all utilities 
emploving overhead wires. 

Companies which had not set up ade- 
quate depreciation reserves are distinctly 
out of luck, and their plight emphasizes 
the imperative necessity of organized effort 
te cope with such situations. 


* * *k * 


The wide extent of the sleet damage 
may be imagined when it is known that 
in Illinois alone the Bell company had 
22,000 poles pulled down, and the general 
wreckage meant an expenditure of over 
$1,000,000 to restore service conditions— 
not to mention the tremendous labor in- 
volved, under severe handicaps, and en- 
tailing great hardships. 

In the Southwestern Bell territory 27,- 
000 telephone poles were wrecked, and the 
monetary loss reached more than a million. 

Such companies will have to dip deep 
into their depreciation account, which is 
unfortunate, but they are better off than 
many of the smaller companies that, be- 
cause of low rates or through lack of a 


proper accounting policy, have no such re- 
serves to fall back on. 
*x * 

Winter weather makes no distinctions, 
and a sleet storm works just as cruelly 
and surely to injure the lines of the smaller 
company with no reserves as it does to 
damage the plant of the larger corporation 
which is protected by depreciation. 

The consequence is that many of the 
smaller operating units will have to strug- 
gle hard and long to put their lines back 
in shape, while in some cases no funds are 
available to rebuild, and the community 
will have to get along without telephone 
service for a long time. 

The situation shows the crying need of 
an effective plan that will reimburse oper- 
ating companies for the losses suffered 
from such unavoidable menaces as sleet 
storms, and enable them to “carry on,” re- 
building the scrambled lines and restoring 
the service required by the public. 


*x* * * * 


Depreciation reserves constitute the form 
How- 
ever, the smaller companies have generally 


of relief most commonly applied. 


found the depreciation accounting system 
difficult to adopt, and they have been slow 
to put it into practical working effect. 

In many such cases, also, the prevailing 
rates have been too low to cover a depre- 
ciation charge, notwithstanding the fact 
that the up-to-date utility commission now 
recognizes the economic necessity for such 
a charge. 


It must be added, likewise, that many 


companies are whol- 
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how to go about the 
matter of depreciation, and so have simply 
drifted along. In view of the confusion 
and difference of opinion existing among 
even the experts and the regulatory bodies 
—including the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—this hesitation on the part of the 
average company is not at all surprising. 


oe * 


More and more telephone companies are 
using cable, some aerial and some under- 
ground. Particularly in the smaller towns, 
cable is being place’ undereround with- 
out conduit. Tisis method is, of course, 
ir the experimental stage and the com- 
panies are learning from experience what 
the difficulties are. 

However, the managers of those com- 
panies which have a good nart of their 
piant underground «.ngratulated themselves 
when they saw the damage wrought to 
neighboring companies whose plants were 
uct so built. 


+ of K 


Other forms of protection 1m contempla- 
tion include insurance agains* sleet storm 
damage, now heing investigated by the 
Wiscensin State Telephone Association, 
and 2 new plan which is being undertaken 
Illinois Association 
whereby bonds are to be issued to be 


by the Telephone 
kuown as “emergency sleet damage bonds.” 

The latter proposition aims to issue 
bonds to run 40 years, at 6 per cent in- 
terest. The Illinois association has made 
application to the state commission for 
authority to issue such bonds, and for a 


sligiit increase in service rates to provide 
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a fund for the retirement of the bonds at 
maturity. The prooceds from the sale of 
these securities are to be used to cover 
the expense of rebuilding lines injured by 
storm. 
x * * * 

™ Wisconsin, the state telephone asso- 
ciation has a committee at work on the 
While the rates would be 
higher than ordinary forms of insurance, 
and there are other difficulties yet to be 


insurance plan. 


overcome, the association is advised that 
such protection can be obtained. The com- 
mittee will make a further report at the 
state convention at Madison next month. 

kK * K * 

What, then, is to be done for the pro- 
tection of companies against sleet—more 
depreciation, storm insurance, or emer- 
gency bonds? 

That is a full-sized problem for associa- 
tion managers and company executives to 
study over these winter days while the 
linemen and construction crews are out 
repairing damage. 

x * * * 

There is seldom great loss, however, 
without some gain. It has been quite sur- 
prising to note the number of press com- 
ments praising the utility companies for 
their prompt, heroic work in restoring 
service despite great hardship and handi- 
cap. The keynote frequently sounded is 
that the general public do not sufficiently 
appreciate the service of the utilities until 
disaster cuts them off. 

Another point stressed often in the 
newspaper editorials on the storms is that 


operating companies in such emergencies 
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COMING STATE TELEPHONE CONVENTIONS. 


Minnesota, St. Paul, St. 
Hotel, January 20, 21 and 22. 

Wisconsin, Madison, New Park Hotel, 
February 10, 11 and 12. 

Nebraska, Lincoln Hotel, 
February 17, 18 and 19. 

North Dakota, Valley City, March 10, 
11 and 12. 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, March 10, 
11 and 12. 


Francis 


Lincoln, 


Texas, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 17, 18 and 19. 

Ohio, Columbus, New Southern 
Hotel, March 24, 25 and 26. 

Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 
7, 8 and 9. 

Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Penn Har- 
ris Hotel, May 5, 6 and 7. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 13, 14 and 15. 








show a commendable spirit in straining 
every effort to give service, and that they 
deserve more consideration at the hands 
of the public. 

With these two lessons presented to the 
public, “it’s an ill wind that doesn’t blow 
some good,” for service companies should 
realize 


much will from 


increased good 
this recognition of their essential com- 
munity value and their fine spirit to do the 
job in the face of extreme difficulty. 


* * * * 


Telephone companies particularly were 
given high praise by many newspapers in 
Illinois for their heroic fight to maintain 
service in spite of the storms. Decatur 
papers described the details of the struggle 
against sleet and ice to keep the lines work- 
ing, one editor declaring the linemen’s 
heroism should be immortalized in verse. 

Springfield, Alton and Lincoln (lIIl.) 
editors devoted an astonishing amount of 
space to the hard work of the telephone 
men to maintain service. The following, 
from the Lincoln Star editorial comment, 
is typical: 


“Manager Poole and his forces of the 


Lincoln Telephone Co. have done some 
notable labor in the bitter days of the past 
week, and have connected up a large part 
of the disabled telephones under severe 
handicaps. 

think that the 
sleepless nights and the cold winds the 


Some people may not 


men of the local utility have braved the 
past ten days represent more than mere 
But without a doubt 
the labors these men have undergone and 


mercenary efforts. 


the trials and dangers they have faced 
since the sleet, in order to restore service, 
have been valiant if not heroic struggles. 

They will not be repaid in dollars and 
cents for the efforts they made, as in all 
their work they have gone about their 
labors with a keen and controlling sense of 
duty.” 


* * * * 
Such tributes in the public press are big 


assets to any servic: company. 
ok * * * 


The sleet-storm damage problem is one 
that must be solved, for companies oper- 
ating in certain territory know that this 
loss is an annual one, which must be met. 
What will be the solution? 


“Stopping Trouble” Before It Starts 


Some of the Common Errors in Maintenance of a Telephone Plant, Inside 
and Outside, and Suggestions for Stopping Trouble Before It Starts—Results 


of Experience 


By C. B. Robinson, 


in Operation of Signal Corps Communication Facilities 


Radio and Telephone Engineer, Signal Corps, U. S. Army 


Much has been said and a great deal 
written about “Efficiency in Plant Main- 
tenance.” Rules are laid down by the bale 
as to what men should do and why, and 
specifications are broadcast regarding the 
ways and means that are best for manu- 
facture and installation of equipment. 

Of course, this is all necessary as we 
see it from the engineer’s viewpoint, but 
does the man in the field, who actually 
cares for millions of dollars’ worth of 


apparatus, repairs it, nurses it along and 
puts his life’s work into this great game in 
actual contact with its troubles and cares, 
see it through the same kind of glasses? 
I think not, and I have been on both ends 
of the job for a period of 20 years. 

It is, perhaps, a little different problem, 
this government telephone system, than 
commercial business, Our activities are 
spread over a vast territory, from Pana- 
ma to Alaska, from Maine to the Philip- 


pines. Each fort, camp, or post is a small 
telephone company in itself, operating un- 
der a man in charge and supervised by an 
engineer of that division under the depart- 
ment or corps signal officer, who in turn 
answers to the Chief Signal Officer of th« 
Army at Washington. 

This means that each project is in 
charge of a telephone man whose duty it 
is to keep his plant in operation and repair. 
Ordinarily, this would seem a simple prob- 
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lem, until there is taken into consideration 
the fact that these plants are maintained 
and operated by soldiers of the American 
army. And it must be realized that while 
the army has some wonderful men who 
have put in years of their life in honest 
endeavor and study and who are _ fully 
competent to give all that any man could 
give in the management of a telephone 
plant, nevertheless there are many others 
who do not serve more than a few years. 
It is especially to help these men that this 
little paper was prepared. 

The army is a great educational institu- 
tion, the very nature of its diversified 
activities bringing forth the best in those 
who constitute it. But in this connection, 
it must be remembered that with all the 
care taken in building an expensive tele- 
phone plant, and with all the vigilance that 
may be exercised in the supervision of its 
maintenance, that plant will be no better 
in a few years’ time than the willingness 
of the men in charge makes it. 

A man located away from his superiors, 
alone on work of such a character that it 
is not possible to watch or inspect every 
move, must be honest—honest not only in 
the work he does, but honest in his 
thoughts and efforts. He must take pride 
not only in the system which he maintains, 
but also in his own mental attitude toward 
increased learning. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the afore- 
said bales of rules and regulations have 
been laid down by the various telephone 
companies for half a century, they are 
often disregarded in practice. 
ample might apply, such as this: 

A man drives a high-priced automobile, 
the construction of which has involved 
thousands of dollars in engineering and 
experimental work. With this automobile 
he gets an instruction book. Does he read 
this instruction book thoroughly? And 
having read it, does he live up to the letter 
of the instructions contained therein? 


He does not! Perhaps for the first few 
thousand miles he does, but later he slips 
little things here and there; places that 
were to be oiled every thousand miles are 
left for 2,000 or 3,000 miles. Why worry? 
His car still runs! 

At the end of its service, however, a 
careful check would show that had he 
given attention to these little details, this 
wonderful piece of mechanism would have 
rendered him a great deal more service 
before going to the junk pile. 


With the telephone plant it is the same. 
Great enthusiasm is shown with a new 
plant. Dusters are wielded diligently for 
the first year or so. Then it slips off a 
little bit. The plant is getting old now 
and doesn’t look quite so well; therefore 
it doesn’t need so much care. But why 
this line of reasoning? The older it gets, 
the more care it should have to insure the 
rendering of the long life originally in- 
tended for it. 


An ex- 
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It has been found in practice that this 
deterioration, which is most unnecessary, 
is the result of the neglect of little things 
—those which are not ordinarily brought 
out as main points in sets of instructions 
in such cases, but which naturally follow 
and are properly cared for if the instruc- 
tions are followed. 

With this point in view, the remarks 
which follow were published by this office 








“It is of interest to know,” says Mr. 
Robinson, “that the Signal Corps of the 
United States Army operates more than 
1,500 miles of land telegraph lines and 
that it is the second largest telephone 
organization in America, operating 
more than 126 government-owned tele- 
phone systems, together with 2,600 nau- 
tical mile of submarine cable between 
Seattle and points in Alaska. 

“Incidentally, within the last two or 
three years, the communication facili- 
ties of the Signal Corps have been in- 
creased by the installation of more than 
131 land radio stations, equipped with 
the latest type transmitting and re- 
ceiving sets. 

There is another problem confront- 
ing the army telephone engineer which 
is not ordinarily met in civilian tele- 
phone practice, and that is the necessity 
of familiarizing himself and his per- 
sonnel with various types and manufac- 
ture of apparatus. 

There are under the jurisdiction of 
the writer, systems composed of West- 
ern Electric, -Stromberg-Carlson, Kel- 
logg. North Electric, and Automatic 
companies’ apparatus, together with 
many special circuits to meet extraor- 
dinary army communication needs. 
This is one of the many reasons why the 
Signal Corps offers in its service inter- 
esting and widely instructive employ- 
ment to young men interested in tele- 
phone and radio practice.” 








and given to all men in charge of govern- 
ment stations within its jurisdiction, i. e., 
stations in Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. 

Many remarks ~have come to the atten- 
tion of the writer (not all complimentary) 
regarding the feasibility of writing some- 
thing which should be perfectly obvious to 
a telephone man and to which it should be 
unnecessary to call his attention. 

Strange to say, however, in the greatest 
number of cases, violation of these simple 
rules has been the start of plant deteriora- 
tion. They are simple things, but if care- 
fully considered and put into practice, they 
will lengthen the life and cut down the 
maintenance cost of any telephone system. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to go 
into the details of maintenance from a 
strictly technical standpoint, but to point 
out some of the more common errors not 
usually mentioned in textbooks and which 
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the writer has found are the most common 
in telephone practice. 


Sub-Station Equipment. 

Replace all broken parts or parts show- 
ing wear to such an extent as to give rea- 
son to believe they would interfere with 
service within six months. 

Gage and adjust ringers and yongs. 
Tighten loose ringer coils (common fault). 
See that all connections are tight. Go 
over all screws of instrument and tighten, 
giving special attention to base screws and 
transmitter rim screws. Replace any where 
missing. Two or three screws in the rim 
of a transmitter are not enough, they were 
built with four; put them all in. 


See that the switch-hook does not bind 
on the stand tube, or go to the other ex- 
treme and hang loose, causing a rattle 
while talking if the instrument is moved. 
Tighten this with the long spring resting 
on the heel of the hook (W. E. types). 

Clean receiver magnets; be sure receiver 
caps are on tight. Do not reverse dia- 
phrams to secure better audibility. Renew 
all corroded or bent diaphrams; do not 
try to straighten them; it produces poor 
results. 

Test transmitters for “packing.” Tip 
back or face down and up again; if this 
makes a frying noise in the receiver, after 
the transmitter is returned to an upright 
position, change the transmitter. Shake 
cords well for noises; if any are heard, 
change that cord; never try to repair an 
instrument cord. 

Change a cord that has been repeatedly 
wet or has come in contact with acid or 
alkali. Even though it appears O. K. at 
the time of test, it will cause trouble in a 
short time. Be sure all cords are properly 
tied in at their terminals to relieve the 
strain from the conductors. 

On automatic telephones, test the dial 
for speed and accuracy. Oil when 
necessary. 

If the stand is not of the insulated type, 
be sure it cannot come in contact with 
ground or defective lighting fixtures or 
table lamps, many of which have 110 
volts on their frames due to poor insula- 
tion of sockets or worn cords. This fea- 
ture is important, as it endangers persons 
using the telephone and also destroys 
apparatus. 

Inside Wire. 


Go over the inside wire, making sure it 
does not rin through wet places, unless 
proper protection is made to prevent par- 
tial short circuits or grounds. 

See that the wire does not lie on pipes 
or other wires carrying lighting currents 
or voltages higher than the telephone 
system. 

Protectors. 


See that protectors are installed on every 
line feeding over open wire or having any 
exposed line or drop. 

Clean the carbons on all protectors and 
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inspect fuses and connections for loose 
nuts, etc. 
Drop Wires. 

All drops should enter the building 
through tubes, and not around the edge of 
windows or doors. Knobs should be pro- 
vided on the building so as to take the 
strain off the lead-in wires, and “drip” 
loops left in such a position that water 
will run off the loops and not into the 
building through the entrance tubes. 

Line Construction. 

Wires should be pulled up even on pole 
lines. If one wire, or several pairs, are 
sagging more than others on the same 
route, these lines should have a slack re- 
moved. 

This applies to iron or copper leads. 
Where wire is insulated or twisted pair 
the importance of this item is merely one 
of appearanice. 

Insulators should be supplied for every 
contact on each pole; lines tied with wire 
to crossarms or pins will wear off and 
break, besides rendering poor service be 
cause of leakage in wet weather. 

Pole and Building Terminals. 

All fuses on fused heads should be gone 
aver and tightened. Where carbons are 
part of this equipment, they should be 
cleaned. 

On all heads such as W. E. type 14, with 
porcelain front and locknuts embedded 
therein, special attention should be given 
to the removal of dust and dirt collected 
on the face of the porcelain. ; 

This will not always cause trouble in 
dry weather, but during humid spells or 
rains this dust will hold enough moisture 
to cause crosstalk and short-circuits. The 
symptoms are exactly the same as cable 
trouble and are often mistaken for such. 

See that boxes are not rusting and that 
pigtails on cable terminals are secured in 
such a manner that they are not in danger 
bent and having the armor 
These so-called pigtails or small 
cables leading from the terminal, should 
not be used for handles, steps, or leg rests 
while working on the poles. 


of being 
broken. 


Inspect all wooden boxes for warped 
doors, defective door fasteners, and for 
cracks letting in snow and water. All 
boxes should be kept painted, unless they 
are well galvanized. 

Cables, Aerial. 

All cables should be gone over carefully 
for any defects, the most common of 
which are the shifting of cable rings on 
the messenger, leaving lengths of cable 
unsupported, and the looping over of cable 
on the messenger caused by high winds 
and sidesway. 

These should be corrected at once, add- 
ing rings where they have come off and 
shifting those which have become mis- 
placed. Clamp rings to the messenger 
after moving them. 

Where cables enter protected heads (No. 
17 W. E. type), the entrance hole should 
be blocked with leather, wood, or lead, to 
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keep the snow out and also to prevent the 
entrance of birds, the building of nests 
within the box, and the general uncleanli- 
ness resulting therefrom. 

Underground Cables. 

The lead covering (sheath) of under- 
ground cables should be examined in man- 
holes for evidence of electrolysis. This 
shows on the cable sheath as a crystalliza- 
tion of lead and gradual crumbling of the 
sheath structure. In time, it will eat en- 
tirely through the sheath. 

A certain amount of oxidation exists on 
cables in most manholes. It is evidenced 
by a thin film of dark-colored lead on the 
sheath which, however, does not show a 
roughened condition. This should not be 
mistaken for electrolysis and is quite 
harmless. Cables should be bonded to- 
gether in manholes to prevent possible elec- 
trolysis. 

All manholes should be well drained and 
covers should be free from cracks or 
breaks which might cause injuries, either 
to workmen or others. 

Poles and Guys. 

Poles should be inspected for weakness 
and rot. Rot usually takes place at the 
point where the pole enters the ground. 

Crossarms should be at right angles to 
the pole and not pulled over on one side. 
This pull-over is usually due to the loosen- 
ing of both of the crossarm 
braces. Poles should be kept painted to 
preserve the wood and prolong their life. 

All guys should be so placed as to pull 
as near directly against the affected strain 
as possible, and should be kept tight. In 
cases of loose guys, do not tighten the guy 
if the give-away or slack has been caused 
by poor anchorage; reset the anchor. 

Strain plates should be placed on poles 
where guy encircles the pole, so guy will 
not cut into pole. — 

Steps of the metal spike type should not 
be placed near enough to the base of the 
pole so that persons or vehicles can strike 
them in passing. Wood. steps may be 
placed below the metal ones when lower 
steps are necessary. 

The Inside Plant. 

Protector frames should be kept clean; 
jumper wires neatly arranged and always 
soldered. Micas placed in carbons, with 
the open side up, make a fine pocket for 
dust and carbon particles, thus increasing 
the percentage of arcing grounds. Place 
the U type of carbons with the cut side 
down. 


one or 


It takes a better man than most of us to 
solder with a cold iron. Don’t try it—the 
resulting connection is electrically poor as 
well as unsightly. 

If someone 
most important thing in the care of a 
switchboard is, the logical answer would 
be: “Keep It Clean.” 

Most cases, which are supposedly cured 
by relay adjustments, were not caused by 
faulty adjustments at all, but by dust or 


corrosion on the contacts. Reason it out 


should ask what the one’ 
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yourself. That particular relay has been 
functioning properly up to the time of the 
trouble; what would lead you to think that 
this relay changed its own adjustment? 
It didn’t either, barring great ranges of 
temperature changes or loose screws or 
nuts. 

Then, isn’t it reasonable to believe that if 
you clean the contacts without disturbing 
the adjustments, you'll cure the trouble? 
Try it, and save work and worry. If you 
change the adjustment, it’s ten to one that 
you'll have to readjust it tomorrow. Do 
not leave caps off relays when through 
work, 

Keep the cords tied to hooks on the cord- 
shelf provided for that purpose. Failure 
to do this results in breakage of the leads. 
These usually break close up to the outer 
braid of the cord where the strands 
separate, making a case of trouble which 
shows intermittently and is sometimes hard 
to locate. 

Keep cords repaired where they enter 
the plug; frayed cords detract from the 
neat appearance of a board, and by weak- 
ening the support of the conductors at 
this point allow them to break sooner. 


A frayed cord does not mean that a 
new one must replace it. By cutting an 
inch or so back from the base of the plugs, 
a new butt should be formed and the cord 
replaced in the plug. This work may be 
done without disconnecting the cord from 
the switchboard. 

To prevent getting shocks while work- 
ing on cords, place a short circuit on the 
tip and ring of the opposite cord’ of the 
same pair that you are working on. A 
piece of solder coiled to fit over the plug 
is handy for this purpose. 

On two-conductor plugs the writer used 
the sleeve of a jack, with the sleeve-con- 
necting lug bent inward so as to engage 
the tip. By slipping this over the cord, a 
good short circuit was formed with a 
minimum of time and trouble. 

Plugs and jacks both wear, and when 
this wear reaches a point where the plug 
fits loosely in the jack, one or the other, 
or both—depending on the amount of wear 
—must be changed. 

Some types of jacks have a mechanical 
make-and-break spring in the jack closing 
the shunt which controls supervision. When 
wear occurs, a light pull sideways, such as 
results from the pull of a cord when the 
jack is not directly over the cord used, 
will be sufficient to interfere with the pro- 
per functioning of supervision. On some 
jacks, talking battery will be cut off by 
this action. 

The keyboard should be kept clean and 
free from foreign materials. Do not eat 


your lunch on the switchboard. A cup of 
liquid spilled on the keyboard may result 
in ruination of the entire cable feeding the 
keys, and result in loss of service in the 
meantime. 

(Please turn to page 16.) 





Improving Upon Collection Methods 


How Are We Telephone Men to Make Collections, Get Every Dollar Due Our 
Company and Keep the Public Good Natured—Part Played in Good Col- 
lections by Proper Education ot the Public—Some Practical Suggestions 


By George L. Sterns, 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Any person, company or corporation, to 
be successful must do a fairly good job 
of collecting for goods or service rendered. 

It is generally agreed that a cash basis 
is the most satisfactory method of doing 
business, but there are 
which it is impossible to sell for cash— 


several lines in 
and this is true of the telephone business. 
The problem, then, appears to be to limit 
the amount and shorten the length of time 
of credits 

Calls placed at public stations can usual- 


to a minimum. 


ly be collected for at the time they are 
made, but charges for exchange service 
and for long distance calls from subscrib- 
er’s stations cannot be treated as strictly 
cash items. 

Credit entails the possibility of more or 
less loss—and the possibility of not being 
able to collect 100 per cent of the amount 
earned is a risk which should be reduced 
toa minimum. ~* 

On account of difficulties 
caused by war conditions a few years ago, 


financial 


many telephone companies found it neces- 
sary to eliminate loose and slipshod col- 
lection practices and by an orderly system, 
so far as dollar 
This is simply good business. 


collect, possible, every 
earned. 

Ii the good collection methods which 
are now practiced by 


could be adopted generally, or 


many companies 
even im- 
proved upon, the iessori thus learned would 
piove to be worth more than it cost, for 
profits depend directly upon collections. 
Of course, standard 
maintenance, good service and reasonable 
and adequate rates are all necessary to 
make a success of the telephone business— 


construction and 


but we can have all of these and still be 
wrecked on the rocks of poor collections. 

Remembering the old adage that nothing 
succeeds like success, how are we to make 
collections, get every dollar due our com- 
pany and keep the public good natured? 
I say keep the public good natured, for the 
time has passed when any business concern 
can afford to irritate its patrons or bring 
about unfriendly relations with them. 

As a rule, people are willing to pay for 
service—but they want good service at a 
rate as low as it can be furnished, allow- 
ing a reasonable return on the investment. 
If good service is given, the money will 
be forthcoming. Many operators know 
from experience the difficulty of trying to 
collect any kind of rates for poor service. 

It appears from the foregoing, that it is 
up to the telephone company to educate 


telephone users as to what good service is, 
for there are many 
ideas concerning it. Explain to them what 
we do to furnish service. 

Don’t blame the subscriber if he kicks 
about the rates, for he didn’t make them 
and_ probably understand 
Many think 
traffic will 


who have peculiar 


doesn’t clearly 
how they were determined. 


the company charges all the 

















“We Avoid Taking Money Away From 
Anyone; We Prefer to Collect It, Leav- 
ing a Friend,’’ Says Mr. Sterns. 


bear, or that somehow or other the rates 
are really not as low as they can be and 
still leave a fair profit. 
The may not 
when the telephone and, 
therefore, didn’t see any of the work done; 
strung to 


have been in 


installed 


subscriber 


was 


his _ tele- 
phone; doesn’t see the operators who han- 


didn’t see the wires 
dle his calls, or the expensive equipment of 
the central office. He doesn’t see the ex- 
perts who test to locate troubles, and sel- 
dom sees the men who make necessary re- 
pairs. 

Then there are the clerks who make out 
bills, keep records and accounts, whom he 
seldom if ever sees. Occasionally the sub- 
scriber talks with the manager who always 
appears to be cheerful, and the impression 
often is that the manager is about the only 
employe on the job and that a very small 
rate would suffice to maintain him. 

I have found that subscribers who are 
informed about all of these experienced 
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employes, will often wonder how it is 


possible to furnish service at any rate 
which the user can afford to pay. 

Not long ago a subscriber who had had 
some experience in a telephone office, ob- 
jected to paying a charge for moving her 
telephone. She that the 
cost wasn’t one-half as much as the charge 


her, as 


claimed actual 


for doing the work. I showed 
nearly as possible, just what records were 
made and the work that was done at the 
Before 
I had finished explaining it all, she said: 


exchange for each install order. 


“That's enough, | you earn the 


guess 
money all right.” The demonstration in- 
terested her and she was convinced. 

When the patron is educated up to the 
point where he is sold on the rates, 
it is not difficult, as a rule, to convince him 
that the bill should be paid within the 
month in which the service is rendered. 

I knew a professional man who would 
not pay a bill as long as his conscience 
would permit to let it go unpaid—and he 
had a pretty conscience—then ' he 
would pay up. I was told that he had 
money in a bank drawing interest. 


further inquiry, I was informed that he 


long 
Upon 


left his money on deposit as long as pos- 
sible, before paying bills, in order to get 
a little more interest. 

Well, we meet very few of that kind, 
but there are many who do not understand 
why we try to collect early in the month, 
or, as they put it, collect in advance. 

The man thinks the last of the 
month is early enough to pay his tele- 


who 


phone bill will sometimes come in a little 
earlier if you can convince him that it 
makes the work a little easier for you, and 
that you stand a little higher in the estima- 
tion of the company you serve if collec- 
tions are all cleaned up before the end of 
the month. I have been surprised to see 
men pay bills promptly for these reasons, 
when I had thought they wouldn’t turn a 
finger to help me to do a better job. 

The man who has money only about 
every other month, can be educated to pay 
when he has the money and either pay in 
advance or arrange to have enough to take 
care of his account every month as the bill 
becomes due. He should have impressed 
upon his mind that if he is carried over 
each month, it will be necessary to extend 
the same privilege to all others who may 
want credit. 

The 
alike. 


must treat all 
If the money is not in hand to pay 


company patrons 
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expenses when due, it is up to the com- 
pany to borrow money for that purpose 
and pay interest on it. This all adds to 
the cost of service, which means that a 
higher rate would have to be charged. The 
company would never raise its rates for 
such a reason, for it would be mighty poor 
business in the first place, and no public 
service commission would permit it. 
Many of our patrons have been through 
the central office and have seen and know 
something about the work being done by 
the operators, the repairmen and the rest 
of us; and it seems that those who are the 
best acquainted with us and our work ap- 
pear to be friendly and almost always pay 
their telephone bills without waiting until 
they are reminded of the unpaid account. 


From the observations noted in the fore- 
going paragraph, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that the one who knows me 
best is my best friend, and the one who 
knows the most about my business is the 
most interested in my business; and that 
an interested friend will gladly do a thing 
for me if he thinks it will help me in any 
manner, especially when it is something 
that will not cost him additional effort or 
money, for it is as easy to pay bills early 
as late. 

When speaking about my business, I 
endeavor to make whatever I talk about 
perfectly clear to the listener so he will 
understand, and by understanding will 
have confidence in what I say. 

The fellows who persist in allowing their 
unpaid bills to run until the last minute 
are usually hard nuts to crack, but by 
courteous and friendly treatment we have 
persuaded some of them to come in before 
the last of the month. 


After the middle of each month, we call 
those who have not paid and pleasantly in- 
form them that they have overlooked pay- 
ment of their bills, giving the voice an in- 
flection indicating expected early payment. 
This never fails to bring in some tardy col- 
lections. 

The first of each month, after bills are 
mailed, a notice is mailed to any who have 
not paid the previous month’s bill, to the 
effect that if the bill is not paid by a 
specified date it will be necessary for us 
to discontinue the service. On the date 
specified in the notice to the delinquent 
subscriber, we call him, remind him of the 
notice and the unpaid account, and inform 
him that if the bill is not paid on that day 
the service will be discontinued the next 
morning. 

From experience I have found that the 
written and verbal notices to delinquent 
subscribers are treated by them as a joke 
or threat by us if we do not follow it out 
to the letter. 

Of course, if a subscriber informs us 
that it is impossible for him to pay just 
then, for any of several good reasons, and 
that he will pay at some certain future 
date, we usually carry him a few days 
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longer, unless we are convinced that he 
is stalling and really does not intend to 
pay. 

Just now we are carrying a subscriber 
considerably beyond a reasonable time and 
for more than a reasonable amount, because 
his firm, which is financially sound, has 
agreed to pay the bill just as soon as they 
can complete the usual routine involved in 
such cases. 

Our practice is not arbitrary, but rea- 
sonable and firm. 

Our board of county commissioners has 
authorized the county auditor to issue war- 
rants for telephone bills each month, when 
they are presented for payment, and I find 
a similar arrangement can usually be made 
with various boards when the reason for 
early payment is explained to them. 

The bills of the United States govern- 
ment are paid quarterly and we usually 
have to carry a balance on those accounts. 

Following the methods outlined in the 
foregoing, with practically normal condi- 
tions prevailing, in an exchange of 2,300 
telephones, the total amount uncollected at 
the close of a month was 3 per cent of the 
total current charges for that month. 
There were some advance payments, show- 
ing credit balances at the end of the 
month, so that the net total of balance for 
the month was 2% per cent of the total 
current charges for the month. This can- 
not be done every month, but it shows 
what was done, and what it is possible to 
do. 

My subscribers are my friends. I bear 
in mind that a part of the money which 
they pay for service buys my bread and 
butter. 

We make our customers our friends, 
telling them about our business until they 
become so interested that they begin to 
ask questions about it. We avoid taking 
money away from any one. A lawsuit is 
an attempt to take money by force, which 
always leaves a bitter feeling and should 
be avoided if possible. We prefer to col- 
lect it, leaving a friend, pleased that he has 
cleaned up another little bill. 


“STOPPING TROUBLE” 
FORE IT STARTS. 
(Concluded from page 14.) 


BE- 


Vases of flowers are in the same cate- 
gory. They are very pretty, to be sure, 
but the added beauty is not compensation 
for the possible damage which the over- 
turning of a vase would cause. 

For the same reasons, windows should 
not be left open near “dry” cables, frames 
or switchboards, where there is possible 
danger of rain or snow blowing in on the 
apparatus during the absence of an at- 
tendant. Where sprinkler systems are in 
close proximity to a switchboard, canvas 
covers should be provided which will cover 
all apparatus in case the sprinklers op- 
erate. 
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Lamps and lamp caps should be kept 
clean. 

Storage battery cabinets having outside 
vents should have cheese cloth over the 
outside opening to prevent the entrance of 
dust and dirt. All leads and the inside . 
of the cabinet should be painted with as- 
phaltum or other acid-resisting paint. 

The level of the liquid in the jars should 
be kept above the top of the plates by the 
addition of distilled water. This water 
should be added just before charging. 
With reasonable care, a battery will last 
six to ten years, with two or three renew- 
als of separators during this period. 

Inspections of army boards have shown 
that during idle moments operators have 
amused themselves by practicing with a 
penknife on the keyboard. It should be 
realized that switchboards are very ex- 
pensive pieces of apparatus. 

If a man feels like whittling, it is not 
a great deal of work to hunt himself up a 
piece of nice, straight-grained wood. It 
whittles better, dces not cost nearly as 
much, and casts no suspicion upon the 
sanity of the whittler. The practice of 
burning the tops and keyboards with cigar- 
ettes and cigars is equally destructive. 
Don’t do it. 

Federal Trade Commission to Hold 
Hearing on Radio Monopoly. 

Hearing on the complaint against a num- 
ber of companies alleging conspiracy to 
restrain competition and create a monop- 
oly in manufacture, purchase, and sale in 
interstate commerce of radio and other 
electrical devices and apparatus, will be 
started by the federal trade commission, 
March 18, at New York. 

The defendants named in the complaint 
are the General Electric Co., American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Western 
Electric Co., Inc., Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., International Radio Telegraph 
Co., United Fruit Co., Wireless Specialty 
Apparatus Co., and the Radio Corpora- 
tion of Arerica. 

The complaint also charges in substance 
that the respondents “have combined and 
conspired for the purpose and with the ef- 
fect of restraining competition and creat- 
ing a monopoly” in domsetic and trans- 
oceanic radio communication and broad- 
casting. 

The commission, in announcing the date 
for beginning and taking of testimony in 
the case, said the hearings would be con- 
ducted by Edward L. Smith of its legal 
staff. The companies, it was added, will 
be represented by attorneys. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, January 12.—Copper—Firm ; 
electrolytic, spot and near by, 15%c; fu- 
tures, 154%@15c. Tin—Easy; spot and 
near by, 59.62c; futures, 59.75c. Iron— 


Steady; No. 1 northern, $24.50@25; No. 2 
northern, $23.50@24. 





Observe the Company’s Birthday 


Why Not Make a Big Thing of the Observance of Your Company’s Birthday 
and Dedicate the Week of the Birthday to Service Betterment and the 
Increasing of Business?>—Suggestions for Cashing In on Company’s Birthday 


Every telephone company has a birthday 
every year. So why not make a big thing 
of the observance of this birthday and 
dedicate the week of the birthday to serv- 
ice betterment and the increasing of 
business ? 

Here are some of the things that might 
be done along this line by the telephone 
company : 

First: Try to reach a new record for 
efficiency of service during the week. 

For some time before the birthday week 
get employes keyed up for the coming 
event. Tell them about previous high 
records of efficiency made by the service, 
and tell them that a special effort is to be 
made to make the service during the week 
the very best ever. 

Have some meetings of employes at 


which this thought is drilled home to - 


them. Make these meetings as interesting 
and enjoyable as possible. Make the em- 
ployes have a good time at these gather- 
ings and also get all the employes imbued 
with a spirit of friendly ambition—make 
all of them feel interested and anxious for 
the company to set up a better efficiency 
record than ever before in the history of 
the organization. | 

A stunt of this sort, if properly put 
over, would be a high light in the entire 
year for the employes. It would give 
them something interesting and worth- 
while to think about and talk about in 
connection with their daily work. It 
would enthuse them—make them better 
operators. And the results of this en- 
thusiasm and interest would be spread 
over a long length of time following the 
event, all of which would be a splendid 
thing for the company. 

Second: Use the week as a means of 
making the public better acquainted with 
the company and thus increase the public’s 
friendliness for the company. 

It is frequently the case that where the 
public is critical or censorious of a public 
utility, the real secret of this unfriendly 
attitude is the fact that the public is almost 
entirely unfamiliar with the company. The 
public doesn’t realize what the company is 
doing; the public doesn’t know how the 
company performs its functions, and the 
public isn’t at all familiar with the per- 
sonnel of the organization or the problems 
that the company is constantly solving. 

Consequently, anything that the tele- 
phone company can do in making the pub- 
lic more thoroughly familiar with its busi- 
ness and its employes and its method of 
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operation will be certain to increase the 
public’s friendliness for the company and 
thus make considerably easier sailing for 
it. 

The birthday week of the telephone 


‘company, then, can be made to serve as 


a splendid excuse for doing things which 
will more thoroughly familiarize folks 
with the concern. 

During the week the company could 
stage an open house every day or so 
when all patrons of the exchange, and 
everyone else who was interested, could 








Three Doors of Knowledge Acces- 
sible to Everyone. 

There are three doors of knowledge 
that are open to everybody. These 
doors are: 1. Read; 2. Listen; 3. Ask. 
No one needs to go to college if he 
opens these three doors. 

The secret of education is to have an 
inquiring mind. We learn only what 
we want to know, school or no school. 
And the man who doesn’t want more 
knowledge will always be stupid, no 
matter what his position may be.—The 
Efficiency Magazine. 








be invited to go through the plant under 
the guidance of officials and operators. 
On these occasions there could be a full 
and frank explanation of everything con- 
nected with the work of the organization 
and booklets could be distributed telling 
all about such things and also carrying 
copy designed to make the public feel 
more kindly toward the company. 

In addition to these general open 
houses, there could also be special open 
house events at which various of the busi- 
ness men’s dinner clubs and women’s 
clubs of the city could be the special 
guests. 

During the week, too, the company 
could run newspaper advertisements 
which frankly take the public into the 
company’s confidence with regard to 
growth, methods of operation, future 
prospects and all that sort of thing. And, 
of course, the newspapers of the city would 
be glad to run numerous news stories 
about the week and the birthday and all 
events staged in connection with the whole 
affair. 

All this sort of thing wou'd, certainly, 
be highly effective in more thoroughly 
familiarizirg the public with the company 
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and all this, then, would be sure to create 
the best sort of a feeling on the part of 
the general public. 


Third: Stage a special new business 
drive during the week. 


About the only places where real sales- 
manship is needed in extending the busi- 
ness of the telephone company is in the 
selling of private branch exchanges and 
in getting business houses of the city to 
use the telephone more extensively for 
long distance work in handling their busi- 
ness. The ordinary increase of the busi- 
ness through the addition of new tele- 
phones comes of itself without much 
urging. 

During the birthday week, then, the 
telephone company could stage a special 
intensive drive for the purpose of selling 
more private branch exchanges and for 
the purpose of pushing the use of long 
distance with various business houses of 
the city. And the fact of having a birth- 
day week would not only be an excuse 
for staging such a drive but would also 
make the getting of business during the 
week that much easier because the atten- 
tion of prospects would be focused by the 
general observance on the company. 

The first step in putting over the drive 
should be to let the prospects know what 
was going to happen. It should be an- 
nounced by means of newspaper adver- 
tisements, direct mail advertisements and 
telephone calls to prospects that a special 
drive was going to be made for this new 
business and the prospects should be in- 
formed that they were going to be called 
on. 

Then the executives and salespeople of 
the company should be divided into two 
teams during the week with a bonus or 
prize of some sort to be given to the team 
getting the greatest amount of new busi- 
ness during the week. Prospects should 
be evenly divided between the two teams 
so that each side would have an equal 
amount of possible new business to work 
on and so that there would be no over- 
lapping of effort. 

Then, after these preliminaries, the go- 
getters could hop to it. 

As new business is secured during the 
week, there should be advertisements in 
the paper telling about the new business 
secured as this sort of thing would help 
to put the whole proposition over by 
making the prospects feel as though they’d 
like to get on the band wagon. 

Undoubtedly all this effort would re- 
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sult in the company securing a consider- 
able amount of new business which other- 
wise might not have come in at all. And, 
unquestionably, this sort of thing would 
give the company a sales mark to shoot at 
for the ensuing weeks which would al- 
ways be an incentive to greater sales effort. 
Fourth: Make the birthday the occasion 
for a big get-together of all employes. 
Nowadays it is pretty hard for a tele- 
phone company to get very far, without 
doing something extra every now and then 
for its employes in the way of feeds, pic- 
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nics, etc. Other employers do such things 
and telephone companies have to keep step. 
And, besides, such things are good busi- 
ness because of the way they pep up 
employes and increase the spirit of co- 
operation on the part of employes. Also, 
they are the best sort of publicity for the 
company because they show the public 
that the company treats its employes right. 

Consequently, during the birthday week 
of the company, it would be a splendid 
thing to stage a big get-together of all 
employes at which the company would 
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have a birthday dinner for which it would 
stand all the expense and at which it 
would present inexpensive but interesting 
birthday presents to all the employes. Such 
an affair would be thoroughly enjoyed by 
every employ and by every executive, too, 
and the good results of the event would 
last for the long time after the birthday 
week had been passed. 

Cash in on the company’s birthday in 
these ways. 


And—plan now to do so. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Talk not to me of Arctic trails, 

Of drifting snow and wintry gales, 

The mighty hush of ice-bound lands, 

Of frosted noses, feet and hands, 

The steél cold stars of Heaven’s dome 

And hunger-harried beasts that roam 

Across the frozen wastes of snow 

on thermometer’s twenty-two be- 
ow. 


There’s romance in the trap and gun, 
But shooting trouble is no fun 

When wires break from awful cold 
And strongest anchors fail to hold, 
When pliers burn the mittened hand 
And blizzards bliz to beat the band; 
To warmer lands I'd like to go 
When the mercury’s twenty-two below. 

There is a great deal of romance about 
the other fellow’s job, usually, in our eyes, 
and all the more so when we read about 
it in a nice, warm home during the win- 
ter evenings. How many of us have wished 
we could have lived in the days of Colum- 
bus and been one of his hardy band of ad- 
venturers, viewing the romance-filled for- 
ests and seas of his time? 

With our 20th century endowment of 
knowledge we can easily imagine ourselves 
as supermen among the inefficient hands 
which made up the crew of every 14th 
century adventurer into the new world. 

We feel none of the pangs of hunger 
and thirst, nor the bites of serpent and 
insect that they had to contend with. The 
burning fevers from the tropical jungles 
and the treachery of greed-crazed com- 
rades do not cast their baleful influence 
over us who merely read the tale in his- 
tory. 

It all looks good from here and, at that, 
I guess most of us would be content to 
have it that far back in history. The 
romance of the telephone business is most- 
ly the same way at times. 

Those who read the romantic adver- 
tisements that appear in our leading maga- 
zines may think the life of the lineman is 
pretty romantic on the whole, but they 
feel none of the bite of frost or the sting 
of frozen steel. To them comes no 
knowledge of the slow, tedious journeys 
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on foot or by slow-moving team, flounder- 
ing through miles of badly-drifted roads, 
to reach the scene of a break. 


I suppose what is true of our business 
is also true of that of most other kinds. 
The brave fireman is not always rescuing 
maidens, nor the banker clipping coupons. 
We all have our troubles at times, which 
is a pretty good thing for us, for it is only 
through mastered problems that we ad- 
vance; and some of our troubles are sure- 
ly problems. 

“When the lights are burning low” may 
sound sentimental to the casual reader, 
but the service man for an electric light 
plant does not share any ‘such notions 
when the bright lights get dim. He 
knows there is trouble somewhere—and 
he knows that it is up to him to be on his 
way regardless. 

The indicator of steam pressure on a 
boiler shows the engineer the result of 











“Talk Not to Me of Arctic Trails. ° 
Lands I’d Like to Go When the Ther- 
mometer’s 22 Below.’’ 


his firing, whether he is doing it right or 
not; and the amount of fuel he uses is 
also an indication as to whether he is a 
good fireman. One fireman will get better 
results from half the coal that an inex- 
perienced or indifferent man uses. 


The trained fireman will take into con- 
sideration all the things which can be 
turned to his advantage, that he may, first, 
give the required amount of steam for the 
work in hand and, second, that he may 
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accomplish this as cheaply as may be. 
His primary concern is steam, but he nev- 
ef loses sight of the other or cost end. 

The untrained fireman with no knowl- 
edge of drafts, dampers and no personal 
familiarity with the boiler and all the va- 
rious properties and possibilities of the 
different kinds of fuel, will merely shovel 
coal and watch the water gauge, thinking 
he is fulfilling his mission satisfactorily. 

If the steam pressure is weak or too 
strong, he blames it on the fuel. 


In many ways there is a parallel in the 
work of a maintenance man in telephone 
work and that of the fireman. The in- 
experienced or careless maintenance man 
will get his visible manual labor require- 
ments done as quickly as may be, and do 
no speculating nor planning beyond the 
immediate needs of the hour. Whereas 
the thinking maintenance man will not 
only be doing the work of the hour but 
looking ahead and taking ad- 
vantage of all the things 
which will help him to keep 
up the service at a reason- 
able cost. 

He knows that driving 
out in the teeth of a bliz- 
zard, while it must be done 
at times, is no economy and, 
therefore, he looks ahead in 
the summer months and 
forestalls the breaks as far 
as he can—and he can pre- 
vent many of them. It is 
so easy to fix a case of 
trouble of this sort in the fine summer or 
autumn days, and such a different and 
more dangerous thing again in winter 
when a far-below zero temperature and 
ice and snow handicap work of all kinds 
and more especially work on telephone and 
telegraph lines. 

Service is his first lookout but, like 
the good fireman, he never forgets the 
cost. The good fireman does not main- 


tain an 80-pound pressure where 40 is 
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ample and the good telephone man does 
not hire five or six men where two are 
better. Not only must the good man look 
ahead to forestall the rigors of winter but 
in winter he should cast his mind ahead 
to the requirements of the summer months. 

One of the things that can be done now 
is to check up on your supplies of poles, 
wires and heavier materials and send in 
an order for restocking while there is no 
hurry. Poles, especially, should be or- 
dered now as much more advantageous 
terms can usually be secured than in the 
rush months of the summer. 

Pole merchants are cleaning up their 
yards in preparation for spring restock- 
ing and poles are all well-seasoned and 
better graded than in the first runs of 
spring; being dryer ‘the freight cost is 
slightly lower. 

Unloading poles in a sub-zero tempera- 
ture is no mild amusement, yet at 20 be- 
low zero last week, we unloaded a car of 
fine 20 and 25-foot poles without mishap 
or discomfort and never sweat a_ hair. 
The men were warmly clad, of course, 
and there was no noticeable indication 
that any of them wished to sit down and 
rest between whiles. They moved right 
along and the job was satisfactory. Wire 
also should be laid in stock in sufficient 
quantities to take care of emergencies. 


One of the items in the bookkeeping in 
all telephone plants is, or should be, a de- 
preciation reserve. When this is in cash 
solely, there is a general temptation rot 
only for the directors to wish to annex 
it for dividends but it sometimes has a 
demoralizing effect on the manager who 
views it as a bulwark of safety and re- 
laxes his efforts, perhaps, in consequence. 

On the other hand—now mark this—if 
it is in the form of good materials, there 
is a great temptation for the manager to 
use it at every available opportunity in 
rebuilding and strengthening his plant be- 
fore it actually goes to pieces, which is as 
it should be. 

The money in the bank may blind our 
eyes to seasonable requirements and cause 
us to defer spending because most people 
like to see a good surplus in cash, but 
the manager who has the surplus, or a 
reasonable part of it, in good materials on 
hand, will find it easy to anticipate and 
replace or strengthen most weak spots so 
that no real emergency ever occurs which 
will require the big cash surplus. 

APHORISM: The wise fireman saves 
fuel by keeping steady fires. 


Plans for Annual Meeting of Wis- 
consin Association at Madison. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
ate Telephone Association will be held 
i. the city of Madison on February 10, 
1’ and 12, 1925, at the New Park Hotel 
_ Instead of the Lorraine as previously an- 
nounced. For many reasons Madison was 
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the unanimous choice of the board of di- 
rectors at its last meeting. 

The meeting this year will deal with 
many practical subjects connected with 
the operation of telephone systems. There 
will be a number of addresses on general 
subjects and all things considered, the 
program is expected to exceed in interest 
anything ever offered to the telephone men 
of the state. 

The association has arranged with a 
number of expert accountants and income 
tax advisers to give companies assistance 
in preparation of reports and tax returns, 
who may desire to have such service. Cards 
have been sent out to member companies 


OH! Piffle, that’s 
ood enough. I 


it breaks next 
— let ‘er 
















“It Is So Easy to Fix a Case of Trouble of This Sort in 
the Fine Summer or Autumn Days, and Such a 
Different Thing in Winter.” 


for indicating the service desired so that 
the work may be assigned prior to the 
meeting. 

A further report will be made by the 
insurance committee and it is hoped a plan 
may be devised which will bring results 
to the companies. 


Program for Minnesota’s Annual 
Telephone Convention. 

Secretary J. C. Crowley, Jr., of the 
Minnesota Telephone Association, has 
completed arrangements for the organiza- 
tion’s annual convention. This year it will 
be held in St. Paul at the St. Francis Ho- 
tel, beginning or Tuesday, January 20, 
and closing on Thursday. 

Tuesday morning will be devoted to reg- 
istration and visiting the exhibits. There 
will also be a joint meeting of the advisory 
committee and the board of directors. The 
afternoon session will be given over to 
traffic demonstrations and discussions, in 
addition to President Neill’s address. 

The Wednesday morning 
consider general subjects, 
being schedule. to talk on the ‘ 
tion Act of 1920” and “St. 


ress.” 


will 
two speakers 

‘Transperta- 
Paul’s Prog- 
The afternoon meeting will listen 
to addresses on “Self-Corrosion of Lead 
Cable Sheath” and “Telephone Taxation.” 
The election of directors will also take 
place. 

The annual dinner, entertainment and 
dance will take place at the St. Paul Ath- 
letic Club on Wednesday evening. The 
hosts of the evening are the convention 
exhibitors and other firms dealing in tele- 


session 
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phone equipment and supplies. Their com- 
mittee in charge consists of W. C. Cald- 
well, R. O. Palmer, E. R. Smith, S. G. 
Harris, L. G. Mample and Jay Houghtal- 
ing. 

On Thursday telephone directories will 
be discussed, followed by a general discus- 
sion and experience meeting. 

The program in full follows: 

TuEspAY Morninc, JANUARY 20. 

Registration, dues and badges. 

Visiting exhibits. 

Joint meeting of advisory committee and 
board of directors. 

TUESDAY, 2 P. M. 
President’s Address, by D. M. Neill. 
Magneto Switchboard 


There! That fl withstand Demonstration, by Miss Ade- 
the worst ah 
blissarg 1G, 0) 


laide E. Rogers, Miss Ger- 

trude Matson, Robert John- 

son and Walter Madden. 
Benefits of District Con- 





ferences: Papers by Miss 
Edith Yust and Miss Ade- 
laide Theimer. Discussion 


led by Mrs. May Anderson. 

Dialogue, by Misses Luella 
H. Tews and Alice L. 
3ourgue. 

Radio Song, by Miss Alice 
L. Bourque, accompanied by 
Miss Ruth Swanson. 
Traffic Discussion. 

Appointment of Committees. 
Other Business. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21. 10 A. M. 


The Transportation Act of 1920, by G. 
R. Martin, executive vice-president, 
Northern Railway Co. 

St. Paul’s Progress, by Arthur E. Nel- 
son, mayor of St. Paul. 

Reports of Finance and Auditing Com- 
mittee, by Irving Todd and T. C. Macou- 
brey. 


Great 


“Wepnespay, 2 P. M. 
Self-Corrosion of Lead Cable Sheth, 


by F. O. Anderegg, assistant professor of 
chemistry, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


Telephone Taxation, by Chas. E. Hall, 
secretary, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Election of Directors. 

Other Business. 


WEDNESDAY, 6:30 P. M. 


Banquet, entertainment and dance, St. 
Paul Athletic Club. 
TuHurspay, JANUARY 22, 10 A. M. 


Telephone Directories, by W. T. Leyden, 
manager, Winona Telephone Directory Co. 

Discussion. 

Questions deposited in question box will 
be answered at this time. 

Discussion of such questions. 

Experiences during the past year by 
those called upon by the president. 

Unfinished Business. 

Committee’s Reports. 

Other Business. 








Value of Uniformity in Toll Work 


Value of System in Managing a Toll Position—Advisability of Uniformity 
in Using Toll Lines and in Dealing with Other Operators and Subscribers— 
Organization and Planning Necessary—Paper Read at Illinois Convention 


By Miss Catherine Sullivan, 


District Toll Supervisor, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Peoria, Ill. 


The word “system” has been variously 
interpreted. It has been said to mean 
“the universe,” but for the sake of 
brevity, I think we may define a system 
to be “a mode of operation governed by 
general laws.” I have limited my paper 
to the discussion of system in the toll de- 
partment. System in the local department 
is just as essential, but due to the difference 
in individual needs and problems among 
offices, I hesitate to include local. 

Every toll office is closely dependent 
on the work done by every other toll 
office with which it has any dealings. 
Therefore, uniformity of practice is of 
double importance, namely, we must all use 
a mode of operation governed by the 
same general laws. 

Service is the only thing we have to sell, 
and it is necessary that we be in a posi- 
tion to render this service in a satisfac- 
tory way to the subscriber and at the same 
time as economically as possible for our 
company. Satisfactory service is service 
that will win and hold the confidence, re- 
spect, and friendship of our customers, 
the public. In order to render such serv- 
ice economically, we must avoid waste, 
unnecessary expense, and obtain the great- 
est possible utility out of the money and 
effort we do expend. 

In the traffic department, the operator’s 
work may be considered as the controlling 
factor in the giving of satisfactory service 
at a reasonable expense. It is fitting, 
then, that I first consider the value of sys- 
tem in an operator’s work. 

Simply stated, system in an operator's 
work demands that her work be well or- 
ganized. She knows where to find her 
work, knows the relative stages of com- 
pletion of all of her calls and, further- 
more, keeps the business of her position 
moving with the minimum of effort on her 
part. I shall not do more than merely 
suggest the advisability of system (or 
uniformity) in managing a position, uni- 
formity in using toll lines and uniformity 
in dealing with other operators and with 
subscribers. 

It is necessary that a definite plan for 
arranging the work at a position be pro- 
vided and followed. The flow of traffic 
through a position seldom results in the 
condition where an operator has but one 
call available for advancement or disposi- 
tion. Rather, under conditions, 
there are always two or more calls to 
be disposed of, and each of these calls 


normal 


must be handled as promptly and efficiently 
as possible and yet in such a way as not 
to allow the work of one call to. inter- 
fere with the advancement or disposition 
of any other. 

Briefly, an operator must coordinate her 
work on all traffic waiting at her posi- 
tion so as to utilize her time to the best 








The Voice Next in Importance to 
Personal Appearance. 


Next to personal appearance wc 
voice is probably the most important 
tool in producing effects on the people 
who constitute our immediate environ- 
ment. An agreeable voice, intelligently 
used, is a tremendous asset, and the 
very fact that its effects are producea 
on others for the most part without 
their being consciously aware of them 
is of great value. ... 

We must in the mind perceive the 
voice as attracting, gratifying, pleasing 
and tending to make people turn toward 
us rather than away from us. We must 
imaginatively regard ourselves talking, 
with the voice produced in exactly these 
terms. We must think of others as hear- 
ing it, and either visualize or think of 
their unconscious response to it; if pos- 
sible, see this in their faces and attitudes. 

There is nothing far fetched in this 
image or concept. It is based on fully 
observed and accepted psychological 
principle, and is just as practical and 
important as giving attention to per- 
sonal appearance for the purpose of 
favorably affecting others.—Frederick 
Pierce, Psychologist. 








advantage, and at the same time, to handle 
the traffic with as little delay as possible. 

A line operator of experience knows the 
advantage of proper position management. 
On the bulletin holder she places the one 
outward ticket on which she is working 
and also the call order tickets written at 
her office at the request of another opera- 
tor on account of the called line not an- 
swering or being busy. There is a ticket 
clip on the face of the board directly in 
front of the operator, under which busi- 
ness to be worked on is filed in the order 
in which it is to be completed. There is 


also a spiral ticket holder located near 
the calculagraph in which tickets being 
timed during conversation are arranged in 
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the same relative order as the pairs of 
cords used. 

In a pack on the keyboard, face up, 
in the order of their precedence with the 
earliest on top, are placed all delayed 
tickets which are due to be tried within 
approximately 15 minutes. Just before the 
subsequent attempts on these tickets are 
due, they are moved up to the ticket clip 
on the face of the board and filed among 
the tickets there, according to rules of 
precedence of work. All other delayed 
tickets are found in a ticket compartment 
marked “Awaiting Completion.” There 
are also other ticket compartments in 
which are filed, according to uniform plan, 
all completed, cancelled, and blank tickets. 

Position arrangement, as I have outlined 
it, is nothing more than applying the old 
saying, “A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place.” With some such plan 
the operator frees herself of confusion and 
is more likely to attain the coordination 
of her work without which a low speed 
and good completion are impossible. 

It is not so easy for the chief operator 
or supervisor to nt her work to a system 
which compels her to perform her tasks 
at fixed intervals. Supervisory activities 
necessary to obtain satisfactory results 
comprise a number of closely related and 
equally important features of the work. 
While there is no point at which the 
activities along one line actually cease, and 
those of another begin, they may be placed 
under the following general headings: 


1. Directing the progress of the office’s 
work. 

2. Supervising the operating technique. 

3. Activities in securing maximum com- 
pletion of traffic. 

4. Corrective 
operators. 

It is not possible to apportion these 
activities to a certain part of each day; 
they are continually overlapping. But 
there is the possibility of being sure that 
each activity receives the time and atten- 
tion it deserves each day. This possi- 
bility cannot be overemphasized. The 
chief operator and supervisor, in a word, 
are responsible for delivering a good prod- 
uct with the equipment and operators pro 
vided. 

Allow me for a moment to discuss the 
two elements, equipment and operators. 
and their product, good service. The tra‘- 
fic people are very apt to become reco- 
ciled to poor equipment. No great amoun' 


work with individual 
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of revenue is lost due to defective equip- 
ment, but such tools invariably increase the 
operator’s work time and affect the sub- 
scriber’s service, both of which are re- 
flected in revenue. A continuous systematic 
check of equipment followed by immediate 
and detailed report to the proper person 
should be made. 

Many offices have found it worth while 
to keep a daily record of trouble, showing 
the date and time reported, the kind of 
trouble, and the date and the time that 
the trouble is cleared. Such a report 
usually justifies its cost because it forms 
the proof desired when repeated trouble 
needs to be eliminated. 

Poor transmission on toll calls is an- 
other extremely. important item. It should 
be immediately reported, tested, and if 
possible, immediately cleared according to 
some set routine. A routine in use in many 
offices is the following: 

Whenever difficulty is experienced be- 
tween operators or subscribers or between 
operators and subscribers caused by noise, 
crosstalk, lack of volume, or any other 
condition which makes conversation over 
toll circuits difficult or impossible and 
which cannot be definitely diagnosed as 
circuit or equipment trouble, a poor trans- 
mission ticket is made. This ticket has 
spaces in which entries can be placed, giv- 
ing all the information necessary to re- 
trace the connection to the next office for 
the purpose of investigating the trouble. 
The plan provides that the operator fill 
in the ticket as soon as the trouble occurs 
so that accurate data is assured. The 
ticket is then forwarded without delay to 
the proper person, who tests, investigates, 
and clears the trouble if possible, noting 
on the back of the ticket the result of his 
investigation. 

Another of the responsibilities of the 
chief operator and supervisor is the quality 
of their operators’ work. This can be 
divided into three parts: Selection, training 
and development. Every office, conscious- 
ly. or not, has standards of selection and 
qualifications which must be met, so I 
will not spend time on that. 

Training is of such importance that I 
will take a moment for it. All persons do 
not learn—form their memories, as the 
psychologist says—in the same way. This 
is a question of natural: endowment and 
early training, neither of which can be 
altered by a telephone company. But we 
do have a choice, even a duty, in the mat- 
ter of how we present the material to be 
learned. Too often the student operator is 
left to pick up her telephone education by 
herself. 

Systematic Training of Operator. 

If we could arrange the things we ex- 
pect her to learn in a logical manner, tak- 
ing advantage of natural divisions and re- 
lated work and then present this to her, 
not in a jumbled mass, but as she is able 
to assimilate it, we would have good 
Operators sooner than fair operators are 
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haphazard training. Sys- 
tematic training has one advantage which 
in itself should recommend it, simply this: 
All the material is placed before the stu- 
dent; nothing is left to chance. 
Development of operators is as essential 


developed by 


as the training of the student. Some 
offices have lists of points covering the 
essential parts of an operator’s work 
against which each operator is checked. 
This check, part of the daily routine, is 
made by personal observation and by 
monitoring with the operator. An opera- 
tor needing further training on any phase 
of her work is given such help. 

Where this plan is in effect, the chief 
operator has a notebook in which each 
operator has a place where the progress of 
her work is noted. Some such scheme as 
this makes it more likely that the chief 
operator and supervisor know the true 
ability of each operator and increases the 
possibility of giving constructive super- 
vision. ° 

The chief operator, of course, gives con- 
sideration to the service rendered by her 
office both to subscribers and to other 
operators. Her aim should be to give 
good service and to maintain it at a high 
level. 

If her record of the work done by the 
individual operators shows that the quality 
of operating is good, it should follow that 
the service rendered by the office as a 
whole is good. Too often the service of 
an office is judged by the poor work of 
a particular operator. However, a sys- 
tematic check and running record, such as 
I have mentioned, points out where assist- 
ance or retraining is necessary so that cor- 
rective measures may be taken before the 
service is affected. 

Another means of determining the serv- 
ice rendered by the office is by making 
analyses of tickets. These analyses should 
be made under normal conditions so as to 
give a true picture which can be used in 
making a continuous comparison. Care 
should be exercised that any records taken 
cover periods of sufficient length so that 
the averages obtained will not be unduly 
influenced by abnormal days. 

Two records which can be obtained daily 
from analyzing tickets are speed of service 
and completion. These are important from 
a revenue standpoint and if they indicate 
unsatisfactory results, further examination 
should be made to determine the cause. 
Speed of service and completion by circuit 
groups and periods of the day, such as 
day, evening and night hours, may uncover 
the trouble, or an analysis of calls by 
reasons for non-completion may be found 
valuable. These analyses can be made 
periodically, according to a _ thoughtful 
schedule, or whenever they are found 
necessary. 

An interesting fact often uncovered is 
that the speed of service on all classes of 
tickets is not uniform, WH report tickets, 
NC,, BY and DA call orders. having» an 
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appreciably longer speed of service inter- 
val than the out calls of the same office. 
The inference is that such an office is 
placing its own work ahead of the work 
it is doing for other offices. 

Finally, in relation to the service given 
by an office, the chief operator or super- 
visor should set up a routine to be used 
by herself as a follow-up for criticisms 
and complaints received from subscribers 
and other offices. Such a routine should 
provide for some sort of a log which 
would contain all the necessary details of 
the complaint and any pertinent remarks. 
This log will also contain the result of 
her investigation. 

All of us welcome legitimate criticism 
as being one way of determining the grade 
of service being given and should encour- 
age further reports of faulty service by 
giving prompt attention to all reports 
received. 


Value of Same System in All Offices. 

Up to this point my paper has been con- 
cerned more with the application of sys- 
tem within an office. Now I shall attempt 
to point out a few of the instances where 
it is valuable for all offices to use the 
same routine or system. 
important that the routine employed be 
the best traffic ingenuity can devise, but it 
is more important that every office accept 
and use that routine. Its value will depend 
directly upon the uniformity and univer- 
sality of its use. 

The user of long distance telephone serv- 
ice who travels over the country using the 
service offered by different exchanges per- 
haps appreciates uniformity of practices 
more than anyone else. Standard phrases 
and practices soon become well known to 
such a person and he saves time and money 
because he understands when a thing is 
said or done in a particular way that it 
can mean only one thing. 

When we remember how the use of long 
distance service has increased during the 
last few years, which means an increased 
number of educated subscribers, we can 
appreciate the value of uniformity in deal- 
ing with subscribers. When such a sub- 
scriber places a call, the operator does 
not find it necessary to question him at 
length nor does she have a long story to 
tell him about the classes of service offered 
by her office because he already knows 
what classes of service are available, which 
he wants to use, and how to get the kind 
he wants. 

In obtaining reports from the called 
station, most offices when encounter- 
ing the same circumstances now use the 
same procedure and phrases. They obtain 
a more satisfactory report for the calling 
party within the shortest possible time. 
When delivering such a report, the opera- 
tor, if she uses phrases which apply to 
the case, saves the subscriber’s time, cir- 
cuit time and her own time. 

Uniformity of operating between opera- 
tors, especially over toll circuits, affects 


It is, of course, 
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Emergencies 


When 
Count 
Tt real test of telephone service comes during 
an emergency. There may be a fire, an accident—or 
someone may be taken sick. The first thing thought of 


at a time like this is the telephone. But will the call 
get through? 


In Strowger Automatic exchanges calls get through 
just as quickly and surely at midnight as at noon, because 
there are no congested busy periods nor neglected slack 
ones. Traffic peaks and unexpected loads cause no incon- 
venience. They are handled just as efficiently as the normal 
daily traffic. The automatic switches are never affected by 
the size of the staff at the telephone office, and they always 
function with the same uniform speed and accuracy. 


Strowger Automatic, the “new way” of telephone 
switching, is being rapidly adopted for large and small ex- 
changes all over the world. The ‘old way’’ of switching by 
hand is fast passing into history. 
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Another triumph for the Strowger 
Automatic system. Read “‘Rebuild- 
" ing Tokyo’s Telephone System’’ in 


ia 


_ International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation 











TR this issue of ‘‘Telephony.’’ 
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The exchange shown above is the Park 
Office of The Keystone Telephone Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The efficiency of the switches in this 
Strowger Automatic exchange is main- 
tained at all times regardless of strikes, 
epidemics or periods of labor shortage. 








Automatic Electric Company 


Factory and General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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the subscriber’s service indirectly, but more 
directly does it govern the use of circuit 
time and operator’s time. It is estimated 
that 50 per cent of the total used circuit 
time is used by operators. 


Circuits are expensive and operator’s 
salaries usually comprise 85 per cent to 90 
per cent of total traffic costs, so it is im- 
portant that all practical possibilities 
should be exploited which would benefit 
along these lines. The use of standard 
codes and phrases reduces operator’s use 
of circuit time. Instructions are transmit- 
ted in a few words and in a way which is 
quickly understood, eliminating repetition 
and unnecessary questions. 

Systematic use of the toll lines demands 
uniformity of operating in several other 
phases. A principle often violated is that 
only one circuit should be used at a time. 
Experience has shown that an operator 
cannot efficiently work out on more than 
one circuit, because one or the other of 
the circuits is usually held unnecessarily, 
no use being made of it. 


The use of authorized routes has an 
effect not usually considered on operator’s 
use of circuit. Routes are mapped out 
after consideration of two major points, 
transmission qualities of the involved cir- 
cuits, capacity and estimated loads. When 
unauthorized routes are used, either one 
of these two items or both are affected. 


Often these irregular routes contain 
stretches of circuit which are already being 
used to -capacity and when the operator 
reaches such a circuit, she either encoun- 
ters a delay herself or causes some other 
office, which is rightfully entitled to the 
use of the circuit, to experience delay. 
Just as often, irregular routes ‘have poor 
transmission due to the fact that unsuitable 
circuits are pressed into service for 
through business. In either event, the 
operator who unnecessarily uses unauthor- 
ized routes is certain to encounter more or 
less delay and difficulty, which means in- 
creased traffic costs. 

Another practice sometimes forgotten 
which I would like to mention in the in- 
terest of systematic operating is the clear- 
ance of toll circuits. The improper clear- 
ance of built-up circuits probably causes 
as much circuit waste as any one single 
factor. A circuit is not properly cleared 
until the operator who is responsible for 
the clearance of the circuit has passed an 
order to the first intermediate operator to 
clear, giving her the name of the termi- 
nating office and has received an acknowl- 
edgment of the clearance order. 


Much could be written about system in 
the traffic department and much time could 
be spent diagraming routines to be fol- 
lowed. I have purposely refrained from 
diagrams and outlines because, as I said be- 
fore, offices differ in all. respects,-both. as 
to the community served, the personnel of 
the force and the type of equipment. It 
would not be possible to give competent 
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information in a broad enough sense to in- 
terest all the different combinations repre- 
sented here. So I have dodged the issue 
and have tried only to point the way. 

I am a great believer in the worth of 
systems. Any repeated operation which 
is worth doing should be done the best 
way, and to my mind it should be the ideal 
of a system to provide that way. 


The Handling of Cords.* 
By Miss RutH HeEmpPFTLInc. 


Chief Operator, Monmouth Telephone Co., 
Monmouth, IIl. 


Why do we lay such importance to the 
mere handling of those different-colored 
reserved-looking cords, resting so peace- 
fully in their proper places before us on 
our positions? 

Is it because they are so delicate looking? 
No, not that, but because they are very 
small articles in the big scheme of 
things—and that is the reason I am go- 
ing to tell you why we should handle our 
cords with the greatest of care. 

Let us look, for just an instant, into 
the construction of these tinsel cords. 
Each conductor, of which a cord is com- 
posed, is made up of little tinsel wires. 
There are three conductors in each cord, 
commonly known as the tip, ring and 
sleeve. Each conductor is composed of 18 
small wires twisted into one strand. 

There being three conductors to each 
cord, we have a total of 54 tinsel wires 
leading into the plug—giving 54 chances 
for a click or noise in the ear. If just 
one of these small wires should become 
broken from a thoughtless deed, such as 
placing the plug part way into the jack and 
then hitting it with the palm of the hand 
to drive it the rest of the way in, we have, 
as a result, a noisy cord, or various other 
cases of trouble. 

Each conductor is covered with a heavy 
wrapping of silk floss for insulating them. 
The silk-insulated conductors are covered 
with a moisture-proof compound, then 
covered again with a heavy cotton braid- 
ing. Each conductor is of a different 
color. The red is for the sleeve, blue for 
the ring, and white for the tip conductor. 

These conductors are twisted together 
to form the body of the cord, which is 
then given a tight wrapping of cotton to 
hold the conductors firmly in place. Ex- 
tending about 12 inches back from the 
plug end of the cord is a reinforcement of 
cotton for extra protection, because this 
part is handled: more than the rest of the 
cord. Then an inside braiding of glazed 
cotton is applied to the entire length. 

The outside of the cords is dyed dif- 
ferent colors as a guide to the operators 
in taking down connections. The answer- 
ing cord of a green color is taken down, 
likewise the calling cord.of the same color, 





*Paper read at operators’ conference 
held during convention of Illinois Tele- 
phone Association at Peoria. 
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avoiding the disconnecting of the wrong 
party. 

The cord is connected to a plug having 
the same three connections—tip, for testing 
for a busy tone; the ring, for ringing; 
and the sleeve, for supervision. The plug 
is made of brass and has a fiber shell for 
covering, which we call the sleeve. 


This sleeve is the proper place to grasp 
the plug, when inserting in the jacks or 
at the end of conversation, when discon- 
necting, Grasp the plug firmly by the 
sleeve avoiding the touching of the metallic 
part, holding it between the thumb, index 
and middle fingers. Only touch the cord 
when it is necessary to guide the cord back 
to its original position, or in tracing out 
some cord-pairs in disconnecting massed 
cords, due to heavy traffic. 

We can easily see from the construction 
of the cords how pressure of the slightest 
degree tends to break the tinsel wires and 
cause various complaints. Such reports 
as, “Subscriber’s bells do not ring,” “Con- 
nection noisy,” or “Telephone cuts out,” 
are all due, perhaps, to one small wire 
being broken off in the cord—from mis- 
use by some thoughtless operator either 
jerking, pushing, or pulling cords from 
their jacks. 

There are other things to consider also. 
The operator next to you. The plug is 
quite apt to fly back and strike her. And 
have you ever stopped to consider the 
physical strain on an operator in jerking 
and pulling cords? She is making her- 
self expend twice the amount of energy 
required to perform her duties by failure 
to follow out the correct methods of cord 
handling. 

What must be the feeling of the cords 
themselves? Let us not consider them 
just as “mere plugs,” but a true helpmate 
without which every other phase of your 
office would practically be useless—a con- 
necting link between every kind and phase 
of life. 

Our company has entrusted us with a 
certain amount of money placed before us 
in our cords, for a cord costs approximate- 
ly $1.15, and the little brass plug, $1.25, 
making a total of approximately $2.40. So 
please let us remember that every time we 
jerk, pull or push a cord, or misuse it in 
any way, we are either increasing or de- 
creasing the revenue of our company—and 
perhaps each little plug is looking up at us 
and saying: 

I am just a little brass plug 

I lead an awful life. 

I belong to some telephone operator 
Who doesn’t treat me right. 

I'am banged into the multiple, 
Which is awful dark and cold; 
The awful way she treats me 

Is making me look old. 

The way she jerks me out my jacks, 
And drags me all about; 

I. feel at times as though 

I-were just about knocked out. 

She doesn’t stop to realize 

How important I am to her, 


But if she had to pay for me, 
Nothing like this would occur. 
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Illinois Bell Telephone Oper, 
Over 500 Ford Cars and Trae 
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Yearly Mileage Runs int 


Called upon to deliver dependable and 
economical service under all conditions, day 
and night, and to carry, at times, excessive 
loads over good and bad roads, and in 
places where there are no roads, this 
fleet of Ford Cars and Trucks has performed 
in a manner that merits the attention of 
every car and truck user. 


For working under these conditions the 
mileage delivered by this fleet runs into the 
seven figures every year. The cost of opera- 
tion is very Jow. In fact, only dependable 
service rendered at the lowest cost could 
justify the installation of this large fleet. 


Public Service Corporations also find the 
Fordson especially. well suited to heavy 
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o 7 Figures— Fleet Shows Very Low Operating Cost per Mile 


hauling, road and construction work, pole 
dragging, cable pulling, etc. In fact, munic- 
ipalities, contractors, engineers and manu- 
facturers everywhere depend on Fordson 
for low-cost industrial power. Fordson is 
adaptable to power work of all kinds. 


Let your nearest Authorized Ford dealer 
demonstrate the economy of Ford Products 
in your business. 


Sora 


TRUCKS + TRACTORS 
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Restoring Communication in Tokyo 


Modernization of Tokyo’s Telephone System a Part of the Reconstruction 
Program After the Devastating Earthquake of 1923—Plans Provide for 
Installation of Strowger Automatic Equipment So Far as Practicable 


By J. W. Catchpole, 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool, England. 


With the efficiency and determination 
characteristic of its people, Japan is now 
busily engaged in the work of reconstruc- 
tion following the havoc wrought by the 
great earthquake of September, 1923. 

Instead of sitting back and bewailing 
the results of the catastrophe, which a less 
energetic nation might have done, the 
Japanese have accepted the inevitable with 
philosophic calm and set themselves to 
work not only to repair the damage in- 
curred but also in the process to avail 
themselves of as many as possible of the 
latest scientific and industrial develop- 
ments. 

The Japanese have a natural aptitude 
for dealing with chaotic conditions, as well 
as an organizing ability that is little short 
of marvelous. These qualifications they 
have brought to bear on the problems of 
reconstruction. In Tokyo itself, the chief 


city of the Japanese empire which was 

badly hit by the earthquake, the problem 

has been tackled with intense vigor. 
Tokyo is a big center of finance, indus- 








Scene in Dotombori, or Theater Street, 


Osaka, Showing Telephone Poles. 


try, and commerce. Its population (includ- 
ing suburbs), prior to the earthquake, 
numbered over three million people. The 
casualties amounted to approximately 68,- 
000 dead, 42,135 injured, and 39,000 miss- 
ing (presumed dead), while the damage 


to property was estimated at upwards of 
£ 140,000,000. 

An interesting point arising out of the 
question of the adjustment of legal rights 
following the wholesale destruction of 
property is that a law, passed by the Brit- 
ish parliament after the Great Fire of 
London in 1666, has been translated into 
Japanese for the benefit of the municipal 
authorities of Tokyo. This act (said Dr. 
Charles Beard, the American expert on 
municipal government and administration 
who visited Tokyo in an official capacity 
and made a number of recommendations 
to the Japanese government) created a 
court of five judges, whose duty it was to 
make adjustments in all cases of contro- 
versy arising out of the fire. 

Tokyo, with its surburbs, covers an area 
of about 100 square miles, and is not really 
a city but rather a cluster of villages 
around the ancient castle, with its thick 
walls and moat, several miles in circuit. 
The castle and moat are two of the most 
interesting features of the city. The wide 
moats are covered in season with pink 
lotus blossoms, and provide sanctuary for 
wild ducks and cranes. 

The Northern, Hongo and Kanda divi- 
sions of the city contain the buildings of 
the Imperial University, Law School, etc., 
while the seaward districts of Nihoubashi, 
Kyobashi, and Asakusa are chiefly indus- 
trial and commercial. The government of- 
fices are located in Kojimachi. There is 
an anchorage at Shinagawa, the souther- 
most suburb,’ but Yokohama, 17 miles ais- 
tant, is the port of entry. The latter city, 
also, suffered severely from the effects of 
the earthquake. 

Outside the commercial and government 
districts, the city consisted, for the most 
part, prior to the earthquake, of tiny one- 
story houses. These districts, with the 
narrow, tortuous streest without sidewalks, 
suffered greatly in the upheaval. The civic 
authorities have taken advantage of the 
leveling of the congested districts and the 
laying waste of the slum areas, to draw 
up an ambitious town-planning scheme, ir 
which wider streets and a plentiful pro- 
vision of open spaces, as a means of pre- 
venting the spread of fire, figure promi- 
nently. 

Among the other municipal services 
which are to be thoroughly modernized is 
the telephone system. For some consider- 
able time prior to the earthquake, Japanese 
engineers had been evincing a keen inter- 
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est in the automatic systems of telephony, 
and from their observations of the advan- 
tages and succesful working of the Strow- 
ger system at Dairen, Manchuria, and at 
Teishinsho, in Tokyo, had intended to in- 
troduce the system into Japan itself at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The Strowger automatic system was in- 





Japanese Girls Riding in Their Jinrikshas, 
the Famous Man-Drawn Conveyances. 


stalled at Dairen in Japanese leased ter- 
ritory in 1922 as the first experiment un- 
der Japanese management. The equipment, 
serving over 5,000 subscribers, was manu- 
factured by Automatic Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, England. Since 
its completion and opening for traffic in 
April, 1923, it has given much general sat- 
isfaction and the Japanese engineers un- 
hesitatingly decided to install the same 
system in the capital, when the practical 
destruction of the existing manual system 
made wholesale reconstruction necessary. 

In May last, a contract for the recon- 
struction of the Tokyo telephone system 
was awarded to the Nippon Electric Co.. 
Ltd., Tokyo. So far as practicable, the 
new exchange will be of the Strowger 
type with facilities for linking up with ex- 
isting manual exchanges. 

As in the case of the first Japanese in- 
stallation at Dairen, the Strowger auto- 
matic telephone equipment for Tokyo will 
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Lyon Equipment Conserves Space 


Lyon Compartment Lockers are space savers. They oc- But this is only one example of how Lyon steel storage 
cupy the wall space of three ordinary lockers, and provide equipment—lockers, counters, shelving, cabinets—have 
accommodations for seven people. There is ample room been specialized for the needs of telephone company 
in the large compartment for seven coats on hangers, and warehouses, offices and exchanges. There are Head Set 
there are seven smaller compartments for individual stor- Cabinets, Fuse Cabinets, Wire Chiefs’ Cabinets, all Lyon, 
age of hats and other possessions. all developed for better storage service for telephone 
. ' . companies. 

This space saving arrangement was designed to meet re- 

stricted requirements in telephone companies, and has Lyon Bulletin No. 314 tells all about this unusual ser- 
proved to be of wide-spread usefulness in the industry. vice, this unusual equipment. Write for your copy, now. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 
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be manufactured by Automatic Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., the associated manual 
equipment being supplied by the Interna- 
tional Western Electric Co., Ltd., London. 








Under the Cherry Blossoms in Shiba Park, 
Tokyo. Note the Wire-Carrying Poles. 
For the convenient distribution of tele- 

phone traffic, Tokyo is divided into seven 

districts, and the ultimate number of ex- 
changes, manual and Strowger automatic, 
under the scheme at present projected, is 

25. The Strowger automatic equipment 

of the Tokyo telephone system is to be 

carried out in two stages coinciding with 

the fiscal years 1925 and 1926. 

According to the plans now in progress, 
the number of exchanges in service at the 
end of the first stage (March 31, 1926)? 
will be ten manual, five Strowger auto- 
matic, and one central office for toll and 
other special services. The number of ex- 
changes completed at the end of the sec- 
ond stage (March 31, 1927), will be aug- 
mented to nine manual, nine Strowger au- 
tomatic, and one central office > one manual 
exchange (Ote) being closed down. 

The first five Strowger automatic ex- 
changes in Tokyo will be installed at Kyo- 
bashi, Honjo, Horidome, Shitaya, and 
Kanda, together with equipment for link- 
ing up at Kudan and Central (toll) ex- 
changes. 

The equipment is to be adapted for the 
ultimate introduction of the “Strowger 
Director” system as supplied by Automatic 
Telephone Mfg. Co. to the British Post 
Office for Greater London, but is at pres- 
ent confined to a six-digit system, the first 
two digits being for districts and office 
selection, and the remaining four for sub- 
scribers. 

_ There are three classes of ‘telephone sub- 

scribers in Tokyo—individual lines (in- 

cluding trunks to P. B. X.’s), party lines 
and tie lines—but there are no tie lines 
in the areas to be served by the Strowger 
automati¢.exchanges. A message rate sys- 
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tem is in vogue, and two-party lines are 
connected to both manual and automatic 
exchanges. There will also be traffic from 
pay stations. 


As in the case of the Strowger director 
system, calls from Tokyo automatic to 
Tokyo manual subscribers will be handled 
via call indicator positions at the manual 
exchanges. Conversely, manual subscrib- 
ers’ or toll operators’ calls for automatic 
subscribers will be completed by dialing 
from the ordinary “A” positions, or from 
the toll board. 

The following are the estimated num- 
bers of lines, individual, party, and P. B. 
X., respectively, which will be connected 
to the five preliminary Strowger automatic 
exchanges in Tokyo at the conclusion of 
the first stage in the reconstruction pro- 
gram: 


Exchange. Individual. Party. P.B.X. Total. 
Kanda ...... 3,429 138 155 3,722 
Kyobashi ...5,169 338 605 6,112 
Horidome ..2,246 145 564 2,955 
Honjo ...... 5,192 308 200 5,700 
Shitaya .....5,471 214 111 5,796 


With the conclusion of the second stage 
in the reconstruction program, it is esti- 
mated that four additional Strowger auto- 
matic exchanges in Tokyo will be complet- 
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ed and subscribers connnected according to 
the following table: 


Exchange. Individual. Party. P.B.X. Total. 
Nihoubashi_ .2,615 85 845 3,545 
Pn caeek aa 2,281 100 49 2,430 
DE: cxaves 3,151 152 55 3,358 
Marumouchi .1,625 30 1,397 3,052 


It is further estimated that the total 
number of Tokyo subscribers, which will 
be jointly accommodated on the then-ex- 
isting manual and Strowger automatic ex- 
changes, will be approximately 82,000. 

Judging by the enthusiasm with which 
Japanese telephone engineers have entered 
upon the study, development and applica- 
tion of the Strowger automatic system to 
the telephone requirements of their pro- 
gressive country, the Tokyo reconstruction 
program as outlined will mark the com- 
mencement of a wholesale conversion of 
the older manual telephone exchanges in 
the principal centers of population 
throughout Japan. 

Nor is it probable that Tokyo, the capi- 
tal, will rest content with a mixed system 
embracing manual and Strowger automatic 
exchanges. The present program is ob- 
viously an expedient to reorganize the 
city’s telephone service in the briefest pos- 
sible period, but the projected new Strow- 
ger automatic exchanges will undoubtedly 











SUBSCRIBERS ALL WANT WHAT THEY WANT, 
WHEN THEY WANT IT 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Mary Jones believed in giving a very personal service to her patrons— 
that is, some of them; those who said nice things about her and her work. 
For example: “I never call over Long Distance, unless Mary is on the board. 
Those other operators always make out you talk overtime.” 
When her children did not come straight home from school, Mrs. Goeasy 
called for Mary and asked her to locate them and send them home. 


This 








meant, of course, no matter how busy the board was, that Mary must call at 
least a half-dozen persons in her efforts to locate the children; meanwhile, 
Mrs. Goeasy sat in her rocker on the front porch, or gossiped over the fence 
with her neighbors. 

What a drawback such a procedure as Mary’s is to giving universally 
good service. The telephone world is full of Mary Joneses with their mis- 
taken idea of what satisfactory service is. 

The average subscriber is not expecting or requiring this very special 
service. What he wants is satisfactory service not only when Mary Jones is 
on the board, but at every hour of the day. The fact that he lives in Jerk- 
water is no indication that he has more time than he knows how to spend. 
Whether he is a Jerkwater subscriber, or Bigton subscriber, give him his 
connection promptly at all times; that’s what he is paying for. 

We must all work in unison in order to keep this vast mechanism run- 
ning smoothly and effectively. We must try to get a vision of the great 
world outside our door, with its network of wires stretching out across 
prairies, under tunneled city streets, and over mountain tops. Any wire 
amidst that vast network may at any time be connected by toll lines to our 
switchboard. 

Now, don’t you see, Mary Jones, that over your switchboard you not 
only give service to home folks, but to folks in faraway cities, villages, 
or hamlets? 

MORAL: Let Mrs. Goeasy locate her own family. 


Don’t play nurse- 
maid at the switchboard. 
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The American people lead the 
world in the efficiency of industry. 
Who can say what part of their suc- 
cess is due to the superior implements 
they use. This much we know. They 
have the world’s best telephone system 
as an instrument of communication, 
and they use it without parallel among 
the races of the earth. To this end 
our telephone service must be equipped 
with proper tools. 

The tools of management. Bell 
System executives, rising from the 
ranks of those who know telephony, 
must share our responsibility to the 
public, most of whom are telephone 
users, shareholders or workers. 


The tools of service. The national, 
two-billion-dollar Bell System, han- 
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The Tools of National Service 


dling fifty-eight million telephone calls 
a day, must be enlarged and extended 
while in use. 


The tools of forecast. We must 
continue to know the rapid and com- 
plex growth of communities and make 
provision in advance, so that the tele- 
phone will be ready when needed. 


The tools of supply. The Western 
Electric Company, our manufactur- 
ing and purchasing department, its 
factories manned by 40,000 workers, 
assures us that extension of facilities 
need never be interrupted. 


We must have the best tools of 
finance, of invention, of everything 
else, in order to continue serving the 
American people. 


sme. AMERICAN: TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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furnish a basis for the ultimate conversion 
of the entire Tokyo telephone system to 
Strowger automatic operation. 

[Author’s Note: The automatic tele- 
phone equipment now being manufactured 
for Tokyo by the Automatic Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool, is of the same 
type as that being manufactured for pub- 
lic service in the United States by Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Chicago.] 





Gary Interests Buy Stock Control 
of Pontiac, Ill., System. 


A controlling interest in the Automatic 
Home Telephone Co., of Pontiac, Ill., has 
been acquired by Theodore Gary & Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., through the purchase of 
a majority of the capital stock of the con- 
cern from C. L. Fisher. 

The new interests have already taken 
over the management of the business of 
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the Automatic Home company through 
a reorganization of the board of directors 
and officials, as consummated at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors, the new 
personnel being as follows: 

President, J. G. Crane, Kansas City, Mo., 
vice-president of Theodore Gary @ Co. 

Vice-president and general counsel, L. 
W. Tuesburg, Pontiac. 

Secretary-treasurer, V. E. Chaney, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., assistant vice-president of 
Theodore Gary & Co. 

Assistant secretary, 
Streator, IIL, 
Streator Telephone Co. 

Auditor, E. A. Bradley, Pontiac, II. 

Directors: J. G. Crane, Kansas City, 
Mo.; E. C. Blomeyer, Kansas City, Mo.; 
V. E. Chaney, Kansas City, Mo.; H. S. 
Allen, Pontiac; L. W. Tuesburg, Pontiac ; 
A. F. Patterson, Streator; E. R. Cogswell, 
Chicago; A. J. Parsons, Springfield. 


A. R. Patterson, 


general manager of the 
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C. L. Fisher, who has held a large block 
of the stock in the company and who has 
efficiently held the office of manager for 
some time, stated, in commenting upon the 
transaction, that while he has disposed of 
practically all his holdings in the com- 
pany, he has consented to remain as man- 
ager until such time as the new interests 
have their affairs adjusted and in running 
order, at which time he expects to retire 
from the telephone business and devote 
interests. 


his time to his other business 


Since assuming charge of the Pontiac 
plant Mr. Fisher has placed the present 
company on a more efficient basis and in 
1920 under his direction the company pur- 
chased the local Bell exchange and con- 
solidated it with the local Independent 
plant. 

Some 2,000 stations are operated by the 
Automatic Home company. 








Personal and Biographical Notes 





Allen G. Burke, until recently owner 
and manager of the Bancroft Telephone 
Co., 
of the Nebraska house of representatives 
when the legislature met recently for its 
43rd_ session. 


Jancroft, Neb., was elected speaker 


Mr. Burke is an attorney by profession, 
but has been in the telephone business for 
years. He is a native son of Nebraska, 
and a graduate of its state university. He 
served with distinction two years ago, and 
in the republican caucus led from the start, 
being nominated on the fourth ballot. As 
the house is republican, the caucus selec- 
tion was ratified the next-day. 

H. G. Taylor, who was re-elected last 
November for a third term as a member of 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
is being pushed by influential republicans 
for the vacancy on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission created by the resigna- 
tion of Commissioner Potter. 

Mr. Taylor been prominent for 
years in the National Association of Rail- 


has 


way and Utilities Commissioners, having 
recently retired from its presidency. He 
is an intimate friend of Charles G. Dawes, 
vice-president elect, and is being backed 
by him, among other prominent repub- 
licans. 

George H. Mann, Phoenix, Ariz., a 
cableman employed by the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has _ been 
awarded a Vail silver medal and $250 for 
saving, on July 7, 1923, the life of a fellow 
workman, Robert Dietrich, who lay help- 
less across a live wire 20 feet above the 
ground in that city. 

The last paragraph of the official an- 
nouncement of the awarding of the medal 
to Mr. Mann reads as follows: 

“The heroism displayed by Mann, how- 


ever, was not the less noteworthy because 


of the fact that the current did not seri- 
ously injure Dietrich, for Mann had no 
knowledge of the amount of current pass- 
ing through Dietrich’s body when he went 
to his rescue, and, in fact, greatly risked 
his own life in saving that of his fellow 
workman.” 

A. W. Forbes, veteran manager of the 
Stanton Telephone Co., Stanton, Neb., 
and for several years secretary of the 
Nebraska Telephone Association, has gone 
to Florida to escape the rigors of a west- 
ern winter. 

A. F. McAdams, general commercial 
agent at Omaha, Neb., for the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. has been promoted 
to assistant division manager for the North 
Dakota division of the company, and took 
charge on January 1. Mr. McAdams en- 
tered the service of the company in Omaha 
in 1906, starting as a street solicitor. Later 
he became chief canvasser, then local man- 
ager and finally rose to the position of 
district commercial manager, where he re- 
mained until last July, when he was made 
general commercial agent. 

Mr. McAdams is one of the real hustlers 
for the Northwestern Bell. During his 
eleven years as manager of the -Omaha 
district the number of telephone stations 
in his district almost doubled, going from 
35,348 to a little over 62,000. In a tele- 
phone survey of the country, made by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. re- 
cently, Omaha was found to lead all of 
the cities in the world of more than 200,- 
000 population in the matter of saturation, 
with 28 telephones for every 100 persons, 
a record to be proud of. 

L. D. Richardson, division manager for 
North Dakota, has 107 exchanges and 78,- 


392 miles of wire under his control, and 
the growth of his district made necessary 
the naming of an assistant division man- 
ager. Mr. McAdams will have headquar- 
ters at Fargo, N. D. 

J. S. Riordan, supervisor of toll ac- 
counting in the Nebraska division of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., has 
been made division revenue accountant. He 
is succeeded in his old office by L. R. Beck. 
His old place as head settlement clerk is 
filled by the promotion of F. O. Wright, 
late assistant revenue summary supervisor. 


Obituary. 


Daniel Sturgeon, president of the Tri- 
State Telegraph & Telephone Co., of 
Uniontown, Pa., for the past fourteen 
years, died January 5 after an operation 
for appendicitis. He was apparently on 
the road to recovery after the operation, 
on January 2, but suffered a relapse sev- 
eral days later. Mr. Sturgeon was 64 
years of age. 

Mr. Sturgeon is well known among tele- 
phone men in thé east. He was a mem- 
ber of the Fayette county bar and a pio- 
neer in the Citizens Title & Trust Co., of 
Uniontown, of which he was a director and 
a large stockholder. He was a member 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Union- 
town and was affiliated with several 
lodges of the Masonic order. 


Michael J. Sanders, for years district 
commercial manager for the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. at Norfolk, Neb., 
dropped dead while seated in a chair in 
his residence in Omaha, to which city he 
had been transferred some time ago to 
take an inside job in the divison commer- 
cial office. His two sons are telephone 
workers. 
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e forest primeval 
moves to Main Street 


. ] SHE telephone and electric light poles which 
stand along your streets were not long ago 
lofty trees growing in a distant forest. 
















These poles, cut under scientific forestry 
f, teseny onl Sue pete. regulation, are made available for your service 
ere eee meter by the Western Electric Company. This Com- 


Western Electric stocks 


oa it ae pany supplies telephone and lighting companies 
——— the country over with poles and with the many 





materials needed to equip those poles. 


All this in addition to the fact that Western 
Electric is a maker of telephones that have long 
been the world’s standard. 















































Everything from the bottom of the 
hole to the top of the pole, including 
a machine to dig the hole—Western wi 
Electric backs up the public utilities ———a es —_ If all the poles delivered by Western Electric last 
with all manner of supplies. — year were placed in line, they would reach all way 

*round the U. S.—with only 37 feet between poles. 


western Electric 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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Order in West Virginia Rate Case 


Rate Increase Allowed in Exchanges of Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
by Reclassification of Exchanges — Intrastate Toll Rates and P. B. X. 
Trunk Line Rates Increased—Less Than Half of Increase Asked Is Allowed 


Increased rates for business telephones, 
and in some instances for residence tele- 
phones, were permitted in 38 exchanges of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
in West Virginia by reclassifications due 
to growth of these exchanges in an order 
issued by the West Virginia Public Serv- 
ice Commission December 27. 

The new tariffs filed by the company 
were cancelled, however, with the excep- 
tion of those for long distance toll calls 
and private branch exchange service. The 
new rate on long distance calls represents 
a boost of from 15 to 20 cents for each 
call. For trunk lines to private branch 
exchanges the new rate is one and one-half 
times the regular business rate, or $10.13 a 
month. An increase in rates for tele- 
phones attached to a private branch ex- 
change was refused by the commission. 

With the increases due to reclassification 
of some exchanges and the changes in toll 
and private branch exchange trunk line 
rates, it is estimated that the company’s 
annual revenues will be increased by $256,- 
571 and will yield net return of 7 per cent. 

The results of the decision, which be- 
came effective January 1, brought about 
an increase at Wheeling and Woodsdale, 
where a new classification was established, 
of 75 cents a month for business tele- 
phones and 25 cents for residence tele- 
phones. At Benwood, Warwood, Elm 
Grove, Clarksburg, Parkersburg and Mor- 
gantown, the increase for business tele- 
phones is 75 cents and in the residence 
rates 25 cents per month. A 75 cent in- 
crease for business telephones became ef- 
fective in Charleston and Huntington, but 
in those cities there was no change in the 
rates for residence telephones. 

In Mannington, Moundsville and Hinton 
the increase was 25 cents per month on all 
classes of telephones and in Williamson, 
Fairmont and Beckley, the revised classi- 
fications resulted in 75 cents additional for 
business telephones and 25 cents for resi- 
dence telephones. Exchange rates remain 
unaltered in 37 communities. 

Proposed Rates Would Be Excessive. 

The commission after deciding upon 
$15,000,000 as a fair value of the com- 
pany’s property for rate making purposes 
and upon 7 per cent as a rate of return 
came to the conclusion that the rates then 
in effect were insufficient to produce this 
return, but that the rates proposed by the 
company would be excessive. 

It found that there was little objection 
to the increase in intrastate toll rates, and 
allowed them and also found that the 
proposed rates for private branch ex- 


changes were reasonable and ordered them 
effective also. These provided a part of 
the additional revenue needed to give the 
7 per cent return on the valuation fixed, 
after allowing depreciation charges to be 
included in operating expenses. 
New Group for Rates. 

Exchange rates have been based by pre- 
vious orders on a classification of ex- 
changes according to the number of sta- 
tions in a local service area, ranging from 
class A, with 15,000 or more to class J, 
with less than 200. Since the previous or- 
der in 1920, the commission found that 
Wheeling and Woodsdale had grown to 
over 20,000 telephones, and permitted a 
new class to be formed for those cities, 
setting rates in it for business telephones 
at $7.75 per month on individual lines, 
$6.75 on two-party lines and $3.50 on rural 
lines, and for residence telephones $3.75 
on individual lines, $3.25 on two-party lines 
and $2.75 on four-party lines. 

Rate increases in other places were due 


to the change of classification because of 


the growth of the ‘exchanges. The order 
also permits the company to apply the 
higher rates of new classifications when 
exchanges grow beyond the class now es- 
tablished by filing with the commission 
the new tariffs and an affidavit of the 
growth in the number of stations. 

The order was concurred in by Commis- 
sioners Lewis and Divine, but Chairmaa 
Stathers dissented. 

After reviewing the estimates of value 
by W. F. Sloan, consulting engineer, re- 
tained by the company, C. A. Robinson, 
chief engineer of the company, and W. 
J. Hagenah, selected by the protestants 
and retained by the commission to make an 
independent appraisal, the commission came 
to the conclusion that since approximately 
half the plant had been constructed at a 
time when costs were near the level of 
December 31, 1923, the book value of 
$13,901,138 represented fairly the present 
fair value of physical property, noting at 
the same time that this figure closely ap- 
proximated the Hagenah appraisal. 

To this it added $600,000 for value as a 
going concern and $500,000 for working 
capital, and set the total in round figures 
at $15,000,000. 

Touching on criticism of an item of 
$656,631, charged in operating costs for 
depreciation and amortization, the commis- 
sion found this was not excessive and its 
order provides that $550,000 annually shall 
be contributed to the depreciation reserve 
fund and charged to operating expense. 

The commission also concluded that the 
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contract between the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone ‘Co. and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. was made in 
good faith and was beneficfal to the West 
Virginia concern. 

W. T. Williamson, of Charleston, gen- 
eral manager of the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co., Charleston, made a 
statement after he had received the com- 
mission’s order, in which he pointed out 
that less than 50 per cent of the increase 
requested by the company had 
granted. 

“The report of the public service com- 
mission in connection with the application 
for an increase in rates,” he said, “is very 
disappointing to the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. 


been 


The increase which we will receive as 
a result of the application of the rate 
schedule authorized will be less than 50 
per cent of the $424,500 asked for. The 
increase asked for was only equal to that 
denied us in 1920, and had it been granted 
in full the company would not earn in ex- 
cess of 7 per cent on the true value of its 
property. 

The telephone company rate should be 
sufficient to enable it not only to pay all 
expenses and fixed charges necessary to 
furnish satisfactory and dependable tele- 
phone service, but also to allow a return 
on the value of its property which will at- 
tract additional capital for making exten- 
sions necessary to keep pace with the rapid 
development of West Virginia. To do this 
it is estimated that an expenditure of $7,- 
800,000 will be required within the next 
five years. 

We have no desire to go to court if it 
can be avoided, and very careful considera- 
tion will be given to the matter before any 
such action will be taken.” 

Program Arrangements for Ne- 
braska Convention Progressing. 
The executive committee of the Nebras- 

ka Telephone Association, consisting of C. 

L. Kelly of North Bend, R. E. Mattison 

of Lincoln, Geo. E. Becker of Pawnee 

City, Frank May of Omaha and G. H. 

Presson of Lincoln, met at the telephone 

building in Lincoln Wednesday, January 

7, to make preliminary arrangements for 

the program of the state convention to be 

held in Lincoln, February 17, 18 and 19, at 
the Lincoln hotel. 

Those out of the state who will appear 
on the program are E. C. Blomeyer of 
Kansas City, Mo., and J. C. Crowley, of 
St. Paul, secretary of the Minnesota Tele- 
phone Association. 
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Long-Bell Creosoted Yellow Pine 
Poles have the strength and durability 
to withstand the wind, sleet and snow 
storms of winter. Photograph below 
shows a strength test made recently 
on these sturdy poles of quality. Here 
are the facts: 


Dimensions of Pole— 


REEL eee aE On Ree 35 ft. 
Circumference, 6 ft. from butt.................. 344 in. 
Circumference, Bearing Point (8 ft. 

Ok Ee eres 34 in. 
Circumference at Point of Load............... 2716 in. 
Circumference at Top...............ssccssssssesseeee 274 in. 
Sweep of Pole (Toward Pull).................. 2% in. 
Distance: Bearing Point to Point 

PE iadaceninscisirieccencnnecsicancsnemmnnisns 26 ft. 6 in. 


Results of Test— 


Distance: Point of Load to Failure......25 ft. 8 in. 


Circumference at Failure......................... 3414 in. 
Total Deflection of Pole.....................:00+- 7 ft. 4in. 
ye Pe FD eee 4000 Ibs. 


Treating full length with the best 
grade English Creosote Oil by the 
pressure-vacuum process, fortifies 
Long-Bell Poles against decay and fire. 
Wherever used, they serve long and 
well as wire line supports. 


Learn how Long-Bell Creosoted 
Yellow Pine Poles will save you 
money. Send for Descriptive 


Literature. 


The lonc-fet, Lumber Company 
1124 R. A. Long Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CLL 


-~ CREOSOTED Yellow Pine Poles ~ 
















Little 
devices that 
cut out hours of 
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cA ae Test 


Ideal 


labor for you 


NOISY, inefficient telephone machine commutators 
are tuned up in just a few minutes with Ideal 
Commutator Resurfacers like the ones shown. 


The Ideal is a manufactured abrasive block that wears 
and wears. You apply it directly against the defective 
commutator, while in service, if you like. Flat spots, 
high mica—all defects disappear with a minimum 
waste of copper in just a few minutes. The Ideal will 
not clog up the brushes, fill up with copper, nor cause 
a “short.” . 


Made in sizes and grades to fit all types of telephone 
machines — charging generator types Ml or M15, 
charging motor types E2 BOR or RM C 36, 
ringing machine types P 1-4 to P2, tone test, and mes- 
sage register machines. 


Applying 
the 
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Try one at our expense 


IDEAL 


Commutator Resurfacers 


| Ideal Commutator Dresser Co. T1-17F-RTG | 
| 1052 Park Ave., | 
Sycamore, Ill. i 

| We are interested in trying your Ideal Resurfacer. If we 
| like it we will send our confirming order. If it does not come | 
up to our expectation it is understood this trial will have | 

| cost us nothing and the incident shall be considered closed. 
The machine upon which we wish to conduct this trial is a | 
| ...Charging Generator Type ....-Ringing Machine Type | 
| ....Charging Motor Type ...Coin Collect Machine Type | 
I ....Message Register Type | 
| PEN 60066604 4060:60 000 660000656 608.0 6606000606 S4000064K68 | 
| RD o6 S06 64.6 004640646660066060000046060668000060065.00d 0000000 : 
| MEY MBO cc ccccccccccceceesesetecccescocesccesecnceeonsens | 
Decene cease CHD GONE GND) GED Gels GannD cEEED Gam GEIDGEED cEND CED GUE GEE GEED GED GuD GED Ga chED GEREN aE anne 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 








Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Council Denies Petition for Higher 
Rates at Little Rock. 

Upon unanimous recommendation of the 
public utilities committee, before which 
several hearings on the question have been 
held since December 16, the Little Rock, 
Ark., city council, on December 29, denied 
the petition of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for increased telephone rates in 
that city. 

An increase of $2 per month was asked 
on one-party business telephones, 75 cents 
a month upon tele- 
phones and proportional amounts for other 


one-party residence 
classes of service, the company’s petition 
alleging that present rates are “unreason- 
ably low, confiscatory, and do not afforda 
reasonable compensation for the service 
rendered, producing a return upon the val- 
ue of the compariy’s property of less than 
one-half of 1 per cent.” 

The seven members of the public utilities 
committee held that witnesses’ testimony 
was in some cases likely to be prejudiced 
and in all cases was vague, especially in 
regard to actual figures on the value of the 
company’s property and its income. 

Attorneys for the telephone company, 
in commenting upon the action of the city 
council, said that the petition will be ap- 
pealed to the courts. 


Order in Potomac Power Case a 
New Departure on Depreciation. 
A sinking fund for depreciation with 

a maximum limit was specified in a recent 

decision of the Public Utilities Commis- 

sion of the District of Columbia in the 
case of the Potomac Power Co. This is 
something of a new departure in the mat- 
ter of depreciation and, therefore, is of in- 
terest to telephone men generally, particu- 
larly in view of the impending order of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission on the 

subject of depreciation. 

The company has agreed to establish a 
sinking fund for depreciation amounting 
at the start to $4,000,000. The amount to 
be set aside each year for depreciatior 
is an operating expense and, therefore 
chargeable to the rate-payer. Under the 
sinking fund method, however, the com- 
pany will pay 4 per cent interest on the 
$4,000,000 in the fund, which will go to- 
ward reducing the amount of depreciation 
chargeable annually to operating expense. 

The agreement between the power com- 
pany and the vublic utilities commission 
provides, further, that 

When the depreciation reserve is below 
15 per cent of the value of the property, 
depreciation will be charged at the rate of 
2.3 of the fair value of the property (fixed 


Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


by the commission at $32,500,000 as of 
January 1, 1925, including Maryland prop- 
erty). 

When it is 15 per cent but less than 16 
per cent of the fair value, it 
charged at 2.1 per cent. 

When it is 16 per cent but less than 17 
per cent, it will be charged at 1.9 per cent. 

‘When it is 17 per cent but less than 18 
per cent, it will be charged at 1.7 per cent. 

When it is 18 per cent but less than 19 
per cent, it will be charged at 1.5 per cent. 

When it is 19 per cent but less than 20 
per cent, it will be charged 1.3 per cent. 

Thereafter the depreciation reserve shall 
not exceed 20 per cent of the value of the 
property. 

Another outstanding feature of the 
agreement, which is an innovation in util- 
ity regulation, is the provision that when- 
ever in a given year the company earns 
more than 7% per cent return on its valu- 
ation, one-half of the excess amount shall 
go back to the public in the form of a 
refund based upon a reduction in rates. 

If the average returns for any consecu- 
tive five-year period falls below 7% per 
cent, or for any consecutive three-year 
period below 7 per cent, or for any consec- 
utive 12-month period below 614 per cent, 
the commission will increase rates so as to 
yield 7% per cent. 


will be 


Kittanning (Pa.) Company Ac- 

quires Four Bell Exchanges. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently, approved the acquisition by the 
Kittanning Telephone Co., of Kittanning, 
Pa., of the exchanges of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania at Kittanning, 
Apollo, Leechburg and East Brady, with 
the outside plant and 37 miles of pole 
line for the sum of $89,633. The Bell 
company, in turn, is authorized to acquire 
a certain toll line of the Kittanning com- 


pany in Westmoreland county for the sum . 


of $6,500. 

The commission found that the applicant 
companies each maintained exchanges at 
Kittanning, Apollo and Leechburg; that at 
these places there were 243 duplicated sta- 
tions; that the Bell company maintained 
an exchange at East Brady which was not 
duplicated by the Kittanning company. 

The commission further found that by 
a contract dated August 19, 1924, the Bell 
company proposed to sell to the Kittanning 
company its exchanges at Kittanning, 
Apollo, Leechburg and East Brady with 
the outside exchange plant and 37 pole 
miles of toll line for $89,633; that the 
original cost of the property to be sold by 
the Bell company as shown by its books 
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was $124,520.97 upon which the estimated 
depreciation was $29,855. 

The estimated cost of unifying the prop- 
erties to be transferred by the Bell com- 
pany, it appeared, was $25,000. The value 
of the property to be retired in the uni- 
fication was estimated at $38,947. No es- 
timate having been submitted of the salv- 
age value of the retired property, it was 
proposed to amortize the retirements over 
a period of seven years. 

The commission further found that by 
a contract made July 30, 1924, the Kittan- 
ning company had agreed to sell to the 
Bell company 7.5 pole miles of toll line in 
Westmoreland county for $6,500, 
line connected with the Bell facilities 
no expenses 


which 
; that 
incurred for uni- 
fication, and that no part of the property 
to be acquired by the Bell company would 
be retired. 

The contract provided that the Kittan- 
ning company would pay to the Bell com- 
pany $18,500 in cash and would execute 
and deliver its unsecured promissory notes 
maturing three years after date for the 
remaining the 


would be 


difference between prices 
of the respective properties. 

It appeared from the evidence in the 
case that the Bell company had sustained 
an annual loss of $10,000 through the op- 
eration of exchanges at the four points 
mentioned, and that it would be able to 
save this amount by disposing of the prop- 
erties; that the subscribers of the Kittan- 
ning company did not have Bell toll con- 
nections outside of the western part of 
Pennsylvania; that the consummation of 
the proposed transactions would eliminate 
existing duplication and would enable the 
Kittanning company subscribers to secure 
unlimited toll service. 

The commission, after considering all of 
the findings in the case, held that the ac- 
quisition by the Bell company of certain 
properties of the Kittanning company, and 
the acquisition by the Kittanning company 
of certain properties of the Bell company 
as described in the application, would be 
of advantage to the persons to whom serv- 
ice was to be rendered and in the public 
interest, and that a certificate should be 
issued accordingly. 





Company Upheld in Suit Brought 
by Indiana Farmer. 

The Indiana Beil Telephone Co. recently 
won an interesting case in circuit court, 
when Special Judge J. F. Regester handed 
down a decision in favor of the company 
against James W. VanArsdel, farmer liv- 
ing east of Bloomington, Ind. 

Compelled to pay a telephone rent of 
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$2.75 per month for his rural telephone 
connection, when his neighbors were pay- 
ing only $1.75, Mr. VanArsdel, through 
attorneys Miers & Corr and T. J. Louden, 
brought ‘suit against the Bell company. 
The statute provides that there shall be 
the 
It was brought out 


no discrimination in rates charged 
telephone subscribers. 
in the trial, however, that Mr. VanArsdel’s 
neighbors, who were paying $1.75 
telephone rent, were users of telephones 
which had been installed in 1900 by the 


predecessors of the Bell company, and at 


only 


the time the connections were made mem- 
bers of that community paid for the erec- 
tion of poles and wires and obtained an 
agreement from the company of a 
equal to the city rate of $1.75. 
Judge Regester found that the statute 


rate 


concerning discrimination was not broad 
enough to find for VanArsdel. 


Business Men Required to Pay 
Cost of Free Service. 
When free exchange service to 


rounding smaller towns is demanded of a 


sur- 


telephone company by a class of local sub- 
scribers, that class should pay the added 
cost of the free exchange service. That is 
the attitude taken by the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission in granting authority 
to the Northeast Kansas Telephone Co. to 
increase its the businses tele- 
phones at Horton. 

The Horton exchange has 760 subscrib- 
The rates have been set at the level 
required to operate an exchange of that 
size, the public utilities commission found. 
However, business men and merchants of 
the city have insisted that free exchange 
service into Horton be maintained for five 
Willis, Powhattan, 


rates on 


ers. 


other towns—Everest, 
Muscotah and Whiting. 

This in effect compelled the Horton ex- 
change to give service to 1,500 additional 
persons who did not give any to the sup- 
port of the exchange, the commission 
found. As a result of this condition, the 
rates on business telephones were recently 
ordered increased to meet this added cost 
of operation. 





Farmer Refuses to Pay for Tree 

Trimming Specified by By-Laws. 

M. C. Wimer, a farmer patron of the 
Stanton Telephone Co., Stanton, Neb., 
is keeping the mails warm between his 
home and the offices of the state rail- 
way commission at Lincoln. The Stanton 
company insists that Mr. Wimer pay $2 
for trimming a tree that stood in his door- 
vard. 

The story, as it has been unraveled for 
the delectation of the commissioners, is 
that farmers on the particular line com- 
plained of trouble. It was located as on 
Wimer’s line. When the lineman entered 
upon the premises he found a _ cross 
caused by the pushing of wires by a tree 
whenever the breezes blew. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw 
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He trimmed the tree, and Wimer was 
billed for the work under a by-law that 
gives the company the right to make 
whatever charges are incurred in repair 
work, the stub lines being all owned by 
the farmer patrons. 

Wimer that. he 
at the time, and that it was the duty of 
the lineman to 


had found. 


Says was in his barn 


inform him of what he 
He can saw odd limbs just 
as well as the lineman, and trimming trees 
is as much his job as that of the line- 


man. Hence he won't pay. 


Appeal Taken in Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac’s Maryland Rate Case. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., on January 2, 
injunction restraining the Maryland Pub 


was denied a temporary 


lic Service Commission from making ef- 
fective its recent order denying an increase 
in rates to the telephone company, by Judg 
Morris A. Soper in the United States dis- 


trict court at Baltimore. 
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The 


junction was set for hearing before three 


application for a permanent in- 


federal judges on January 7. 


The commission had ordered a continua 


tion of the present rates of the Chesa 
peake & Potomac company until December 
31, 1926. They have been in effect sine 


August 31, 1920. 


When Should Residence Telephone 
Be Charged Business Rate? 


The manager of the Pierce Telephon 
Co. has asked the Nebraska State Rail 
way Commission for iniormation as to 


what rates he is entitled to charge the 


operator of a beauty shop who conducts 


her business within the precincts of her 
residence. 

He also is desirous of being informed 
whether a business or a residence rate 


shall be 


whose telephone is located in his residences 


charged where the subscriber 


also operates a laundry next door, and 


uses the residenc which 


instrument 


over 
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‘INDISPENSABLE! 


When you consider the time saved in- 
stalling the Chicago Expansion Bridle 
Ring you will know why many telephone 
companies have standardized on its use. 
Primarily designed for hanging tele- 
phone wires on masonry. 


Y . * 
GiGG-BridleRings 
have been the favorite with leading Bel 
companies because: 

1. They are so simple to install. 


2. They possess unusual strength. 
Full particulars on request, 


Chicago Expansion Bolt Co. 
9 So. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 


Also mfrs. of Exp. Nuts, Exp. Bolts, 
Toggle Bolts and Exp. Pipe Hooks. 











See the Point? 


The WARD SWIVEL POINT 
Electric Soldering Iron makes 
the most difficult and inacces- 
sible places EASY to get at. 

Made especially for telephone 
work where it is possible to 
easily reach and properly solder 
difficult connections in Switch- 
boards, Telephones, Terminals 
on Relay, Arrester and _ Dis- 
tributing Frames. 

Exclusive Patented _ Swivel 
Point Screwdriver Tip. Insulat- 
ed so Iron will not “ground.” 
Built of highest grade materials. 
Approved and listed as Standard 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Price $3.25. For sale by your 

nearest source of supply. All 


good Distributors handle the 
WARD Iron. 


WARD MFG. CO,, Inc. 
937 Wellington Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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to transact his laundry business. He also 
desires a ruling as to whether a business 
rate should be charged rooming houses 
where the roomers are given free use of 
the telephone. 

The management is also beset with a 
problem which has vexed a number of the 
smaller companies that switch farm lines. 
Patrons of the farm lines use the com- 
bined service for toll messages, and not 
only refuse to come in voluntarily and 
make payments but pay no attention to 
notices sent them. 

The commission is now advising all ex- 
change companies switching farm lines 
that they have full authority to refuse 
service to the entire line if members of 
the farm-line companies neglect or refuse 
to pay toll charges. 

The commission holds that the unit of 
service is the farm-line company itself and 
not the individual subscriber upon it. This 
is expected to result in compelling the 
secretaries of these farm-line companies to 
make periodical settlements with the 
switching companies and do their own col- 
lecting afterwards. 

Rate Increases in Ohio Villages Ef- 
fective Under Bond. 

Increase of from 10 to 100 per cent in 
telephone rates of 12 villages of Franklin 
county, Ohio, became effective with the 
start of the new year, subject to final de- 
cision of the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission on applications of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. for permission to charge 
higher rates. 

Villages affected are: Alton, Dublin, 
Gahanna, Galloway, Harrisburg, Hilliards, 
Lockbourne, New Albany, Reynoldsburg, 
Worthington, Pickerington and Groveport. 

The Bell company has: filed bond with 
the commission so that if its rate increases 
are disallowed, patrons can obtain the ex- 
cess amounts charged them. 

The rate for individual residence tele- 
phones in the villages was increased from 
$1.25 to $2.50 a month. 

To Ask Receivership for Columbia 
& Montour Telephone Co. 

The Columbia & Montour Telephone Co., 
operating exchanges at Danville, Blooms- 
burg, Berwick, Catawissa and Millville, 
Pa., will make application for a receiver- 
ship, according to action taken at a recent 
meeting of the bondholders’ committee. 

The Penn State Telephone Co., which 
has headquarters at Lancaster, has been 
operating under lease the telephone sys- 
tem of the Columbia & Montour company 
since September 1, 1923. Some time ago 
the Penn State Telephone Co. served no- 
tice that it would cease to operate the sys- 
tem under its lease after December 31 and 
that they would be responsible for no sal- 
aries after that date. 

Following this action of the Penn State 
company it became generally surmised 
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that the exchange: which comprise - the 
Columbia & Montour Telephone Co. would 
cease to operate. After the meeting of 
the bondholders’ committee, however, all 
managers and employes were notified to 
remain at their posts. 

The committee will demand from the 
Penn State Telephone Co. a complete ac- 
counting of all business done under its 
management. 

The bondholders’ committee consists of: 
George L. Lowe, chairman, of Blooms- 
burg; Edward F. Johnson, Danville, sec- 
retary; F. P. Angle, Danville; Charles 
Lutz, Bloomsburg, and L. H. Boody, Ru- 
pert. 


System Rebuilt and Service Im- 
proved; Higher Rates Allowed. 
The Springs Telephone Co., serving ap- 

proximately 200 subscribers at Wessing- 

ton Springs, S. D., and vicinity, was re- 
cently authorized by the South Dakota 

Railroad Commission to increase its rates 

from $2 per month for business service, 

$1.25 for individual line residence, $1.10 
for party line residence and $16 per year 


for rural service to the following 
schedule : 

Net per 

month. 
Business, private line, desk set....... $3.00 
Business, private line, wall set....... 2.75 
Business, extension desk set......... 1.50 
Business, private line, desk set....... 1.25 
Residence, private line, desk set...... 2.00 
Residence, private line, wall set...... 1.75 
Residence, extension desk set........ 1.06 
Residence, extension wall set........ 1.00 
Residence, two-party line............ 1.50 
reer or 375 


These rates, it is estimated, will yield a 
return of 3.16 per cent upon a valuation 
of $40,000, which was accepted by the 
commission as a fair value of the appli- 
cant’s property. 

The commission’s record in 
reads in part as follows: 

“It appears from the record that the 
Springs Telephone Co., the applicant here- 
in, was organized in the year 1923 for the 
purpose of taking over the telephone plant 
and equipment formerly owned and for a 
long period of time unsuccessfully operated 
by the Wessington Springs Telephone Co., 
which plant and equipment had been sold 
at sheriff’s sale in August, 1923, to O. E. 
Gerber. 

The applicant company, upon its organi- 
zation and the acquisition of the property 
of the Wessington Springs Telephone Co., 
began an extensive program of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation of the plant, con- 
tinuing, in the meantime, to furnish such 
service as the dilapidated condition of the 
property would permit. 

On June 14, 1924, a wind storm, which 
was quite general throughout the central 
portion of the state and particularly severe 
throughout the territory covered by the 
lines of the applicant company, almost en- 
tirely demolished the company’s wire plant. 


the case 
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The storm damage was so extensive that 
the company deemed it necessary and ad- 
visable to reconstruct practically all of its 
outside plant. 

The evidence shows that the central 
office equipment is of the magneto type; 
that a new switchboard has been installed 
and that the entire exchange plant, with 
the exception of four blocks of open wire, 
is underground cable construction. 

All new construction is shown to be 
substantial and of a high standard and # 
is apparent that when the company’s pro- 
gram of reconstruction is completed, the 
plant and equipment will be in excellent 
condition and will be adequate to meet all 
requirements of reasonably anticipated in- 
crease in demand for service for many 
years.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
WasuincTon, D. C. 

January 12: The Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. applied for authority to 
acquire the properties of the Sun Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the Southern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and the Stanton- 
ville Telephone & Telegraph Co., operat- 
ing telephone exchanges in Tennessee, Mis- 

sissippi and Alabama. 
CALIFORNIA. 

January 9: San Fernando Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized to issue and sell 
on or before December 15, 1925, at not 
less than par, $20,000 of its common capi- 
tal stock, and to use the proceeds thereof 
to pay the cost of additions and better- 
ments. 

FLorIDA. 

December 24: The commission ap- 
proved the sale by the South Atlantic 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of all of its 
properties located at Miami, Miami Beach, 
Lemon City and Coral Gables to the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and for the Southern Bell to purchase 
these properties and to charge the rates at 
present charged by the South Atlantic 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. No. 4282. 

INDIANA. 

December 31: The public service com- 
mission granted authority to the Fortville 
Telephone Co. to sell at par $6,950 in 
common capital stock. The proceeds from 
the sale of this stock are to be used to 
pay for betterments and extensions in the 
telephone system, including the laying of 
cable in Fortville and the purchase of suit- 
able quarters there for a telephone ex- 
change. 

KANSAS. 

December 28: The commission ordered 
the business rates of the Northeast Kan- 
sas Telephone Co. increased at Horton, 
to offset the cost of maintaining free serv- 
ice into Horton for five neighboring towns, 
the business men having insisted that the 
free service be maintained. 

December 31: Glasco Mutual Telephone 
Co. authorized to increase its rates to $1.75 
per month for business telephones and 
$1.25 for residence telephones, with an ex- 
tra charge of 25 cents per month for desk 
sets. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

December 22: The commission approved 
the issue by the Heath Telephone Co., of 
Shelburn Falls, of $40,000 aggregate prin- 
cipal amount of debenture bonds bearing 
interest at 6 per cent per annum, the pro- 
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ceeds from the sale thereof in the amount 
of $28,700 to be applied in payment of an 
equal amount of the obligations of the 
company and the balance to be applied 
toward the payment of obligations already 
incurred or to be incurred for additions 
and extensions made or to be made to the 
company’s property since June 30, 1924. 

The commission found that applicant 
had total authorized capital stock of $111,- 
000, of which $108,570 was outstanding; 
that on June 30, 1924, applicant had out- 
standing obligations in the amount of $28,- 
700 representing capital expenditures which 
applicant was entitled to capitalize. No. 
1659. 

February 9: Regular hearings will com- 
mence on this date on the new rate sched- 
ules filed by the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. December 1, providing 
for the cancellation of several classes of 
service and increasing rates generally 
throughout the state an average of 23 per 
cent. The hearings will continue four days 
a week. 

MICHIGAN. 

December 31: The commission approved 
the issuance by the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of $15,000,000 additional capital 
stock, making the company’s total capitali- 
zation $65,000,000. This stock will be 
taken by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to liquidate a like amount of 
demand equipment notes given by the 
Michigan company for construction work 
and equipment. 

January 14: Hearing on the petition of 
the city of Detroit for an order reducing 
the rates of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. 

MissourI. 

January 7: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Kinloch Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co. and others to sell all their prop- 
erty, assets and rizhts to the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., and the application of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
permission to purchase these properties, the 
commission ordered its accountants to veri- 
fy the additions and betterments to the St. 
Louis exchange property of the South- 
western Bell company, made during the 
period March 31, 1917, to January 1, 1925, 
to determine the investment in materials 
and supplies properly allocable to the St. 
Louis exchange, as of date December 31, 
1924; to determine the reasonable and nec- 
essary cash working capital for the St. 
Louis exchange, and to make an audit of 
revenues and expenses of the exchange for 
the months of September, October and 
November, 1924, since the date of the uni- 
fication of the exchanges of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. and the Kin- 
loch Telephone Co. 

The commission reserves jurisdiction to 
make such further orders and requirements 
in the matter of proof touching the mat- 
ter at issue in this case as may from time 
to time be deemed necessary. 

NEBRASKA. 

January 5: Complaint filed by D. D. 
Giffee and other patrons of the Dawson- 
Nemaha Telephone Co. that machine-ring- 
ing apparatus interferes with radio trans- 
mission. 

January 5: Application filed by the 
Naponee Home Telephone Co. for authori- 
ty to establish certain station-to-station 
toll rates. 

January 6: Application filed by the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for au- 
thority to extend Lincoln exchange zone 
limits and to establish locality rates for 
small suburban groups. 

January 7: Application filed by the 
Stella Telephone Co. to have the commis- 
sion determine what is a proper rate for a 
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single line telephone service to country 
elevator with residence service attached. 

January 22: Hearing on application of 
Cedar County Farmers’ Mutual Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase rates. 

New JERSEY. 

December 31: The commission approved 
new rates for the Delaware & Atlantic 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the south- 
ern part of the state, providing increases 
of about 16 per cent over the old rates. 
The increased rates became effective Janu- 
ary l. 

NortH Dakota. 

January 28: Hearing at Ellendale in re 
application of the Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase rates. 

OHIO. 

January 21: The commission suspended 
for 120 days from December 1 the toll 
rates filed by the Highland County Tele- 








Something You’ve 
Needed a Long Time 


A Tree Trimmer combining all 
the desirable features recom- 
mended by telephone company 
users, including 30” of hard 
fibre insulator one-half inch in 
diameter. This is used in place 
of the solid Bessemer rod 
which is employed on our other 








Tree Trimmer. 


This new insulat- 
ing feature has 
earned for it the 
name of the 


INSULATED 
TREE 
TRIMMER 


Absolute safety in 
trimming around 
high tension wires 
is assured by the in- 
sulator as is evi- 
denced by the fact 


that several of the 
largest electric 
power companies 
have standardized 


on the tool. All in 
all there are really 
four insulating 
agents: the Bass- 
wood pole, the hard 
fibre insulator, the 
wood pull lever han- 
dle, and the manilla 
rope. 


Sufficient testimony 
of its power and cut- 


ting quality is to be 
found in the fact that 
it will cut a limb 14” 
thick ‘with ease. Sup- 
plied in lengths from 
6’ to 16’. 


Order yours today. 


BARTLETT 
MFG. CO. 


451 E. Lafayette Ave. 


DETROIT - MICH. 


CrUD-Ur TRO LMC 






ART LET 7 Mei 
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V alenttene—Super vision—Plant—Indactive Interference 
Zupert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Meosdneck Building CHICAGO 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


688—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 

















THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Always shows you where you stand. 

We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 

lem of a large number of companies. 
Write us about our 
monthly audit. 

Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gordo, Illinois 















ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 

















W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinten St. Chicago 

















TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey S and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peo ank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
‘Lelephone Engineers 


nee in Ap ——— Rate Surveys, 
Investigat Sognataaen, 
rm -_ of a panies, 


J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. B. B. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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phone Co. for service between Hillsboro, 
Lynchburg, Careytown, and Sugartree 
Ridge. This action was taken by the com- 
mission following protests from the Hills- 
boro Business Men’s Association, the Coun- 
ty Grange, the Lynchburg Commercial 
Club, and Careytown citizens. The tele- 
phone company proposed to make a charge 
for service between the places named, fix- 
ing the fee at 10 cents. It is now and al- 
ways has been free. 

January 19 and 20: Hearing in re ap- 
plication of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
for increased rates in Toledo. Examina- 
tions will be made of the inventories sub- 
mitted to the commission by experts of the 
telephone companies. 

January 19: Preliminary hearing on 
state-wide investigation of rates of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., in which the 
commission proposes to dispose of and un- 
tangle 42 separate rate cases, some of 
them pending for a period of years. 

OKLAHOMA. 

January 19: Hearing in the case of the 
Hotel Brady, of Tulsa, vs. the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., alleging discrimi- 
nation in private branch exchange rates. 
No. 6185. 

January 20: Hearing in the case of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. vs. the 
Dustin Telephone Co., alleging violation of 
commission’s order No. 912. No. 5831. 

WEst VIRGINIA. 

December 27: The commission author- 
ized increase rates for business telephones, 
and in some instances for residence tele- 
phones; by approving reclassification of 38 
exchanges of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. in the state of West Vir- 
ginia. An increase in rates for long dis- 
tance toll calls and private branch exchange 
trunk lines was also approved. 

WISCONSIN. 

January 19: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Oconto Rural Tele- 
phone Co., of Oconto, for authority to in- 
crease its rates. U-3160. 

January 20: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Midway Telephone Co. 
of Medford, for authority to discontinue 
its manual switchboard service at Med- 
ford. U-3159. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — By young 
man 25 with telephone company. Five 
years’ experience at linework, construc- 











tion, and instruments. Best of refer- 
ence. Address J. A. Nelson, Fordville, 
N. Dak. 





WANTED — Troubleman, general 
telephone ‘repairman, at present em- 
ployed, wishes change. Seven years’ 
experience Magneto and Common Bat- 





tery exchanges. 32 years of age. Mar- 
ried. Sober, steady and reliable. Can 
give first class references. Write P. O. 
Box 61, Statesville, N. C. 

POSITION WANTED — As wire 
chief, superintendent or equipment 
man. 21 years’ experience. Now em- 
ployed but desire to change. Give de- 


tails first letter. 


Address 6131, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED — Telephone 
man, good, practical experience; line, 
maintenance, ' testing, central office 
equipment, both Magneto and Common 
Battery. Address 6132, care of 
TELEPHONY. 
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S Times Faster 
“Typewrites’’ Names, Ad- 
dresses and rates on bills. 
500 to 1000 an hour. FREE 
TRIAL. Easy Terms. 


Addresso h 


906 W. Van Bares St Chicago, Ii. 














GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


in all branches of Telephone Engineering 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 





COLUMBUS - OHIO 











CHAPMAN 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











A PPRAISGCO AL S 
of 
Goodwill, Going Concern Value, Franchises, 
Patents and other intangible values. 
ROBERT L. FLOYD 
1218 Chicago Temple Building 
77 West Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 

















4 )) SAMPLE 


FREE 








KEEP ABREAST THE TIMES! 


Of course, you are interested in having a knowledge 
of the operation, installation and maintenance of all 
Strowger Automatic telephone circuits and equip- 
ment. Investigate our course of instruction—you 
can learn Automatic Telephony by mail, thereby 
making you more valuable to your firm. Write 
for full particulars. 


Northwestern Institute of Automatic Telephony 
1834 S. 49th Ave., Chicago, III. 











ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 

Certified Public Accountants 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind, 

















WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED — Exchange 400 to 600 
stations that can be bought with eight 
thousand as initial payment. Central 
states preferred. State whether lines 





are metallic or grounded. Quick action 
if price and conditions are right. Ad- 
dress 6127, care of TELEPHONY. 








